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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 





LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 
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+ Linguaphone Institute 

"44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y., or 
4 906 St. Alexander St., Dept. “R,” Montreal, Can. 
¥ Gentlemen: 

I Please send me, absolutely free, your 
i illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 


: Address 

4 City and State 
¥ District Zone ¢ 
"Language Interested 
CLIP THIS COUPON. 
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To Our Readers 


N INTERESTING and signifi- 

cant phase of your liberal 
response to our appeal for contribu- 
tions to the $20,000 Unity and Un- 
derstanding Fund, has been the 
letters that have accompanied your 
checks. 

They are gratifying because in 
simple, sincere language, they cor- 
rectly evaluate our work and the 
urgency of continuing it. Thus: 

From Dr. A. R., of New York: 
“No other publication in the field of 
American journalism has done so 
much to promote better understand- 
ing between America and the So- 
viet Union as your magazine... . 
Now more than ever American- 
Soviet friendship is indispensable to 
future world peace and progress.” 

From A. S., of Hurkey, Mountain 
Center, Calif.: “Had your magazine 
been read by the majority of our 
people, the world war would have 
been prevented.” 


From F. S., Racine, Wis.: “To 
print the truth as you are doing is 
more urgent than ever before.” 

From W. C., Fort Worth, Texas: 

“Enclosed please find contribution. 
Sorry I cannot make it more, but if 
everyone will do as well the goal 


should be realized.” 


These are just a few of the letters 
we are receiving with contributions. 
Our drive is not yet over and we con- 
tinue to solicit your help, knowing 
that you are aware of the necessity 
of continuing the work we are doing. 

If you haven’t yet made your con- 
tribution, won’t you mail it today? 

For unity and understanding with 
the Soviet Union! 


Sincerely, 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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UNITY AND UNDERSTANDING FUND 


Soviet Russia Today 


114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $........ as my contri- 
bution toward the $20,000 Unity and 
Understanding Fund to keep SRT 


going. 
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The Big Three at Potsdam 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee, President Harry Truman’ and Premier Joseph Stalin photo- 
graphed as the Conference drew to a close. Foreign Commissar V. M. Molotov is seen 
to the left of Stalin 
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The Soviet Union and Japan 


HE people of the whole democratic world joined in 
the rejoicing over the entry of the Soviet Union into 
the war against Japan. It hastened the end of the war, 
and the coming of the day when Japan’s bloody sun has 
set forever and the new rising sun of victory and peace 
illumines the east. It meant the saving of many thousands 
of American lives. It guaranteed the complete defeat of 
imperial Japan and the final crushing of all Japan’s ca- 
pacity for aggression, matching the fate of her German 
partner. It put the final quietus on the hopes of all those 
reactionary forces in America who have sought for a 
negotiated peace with Japan and the retention of those 
elements in Japanese life who would build a new bulwark 
of reaction against Soviet strength and democratic in- 
fluence in the Far East. It opened the way for the achieve- 
ment of a new unity in China, the realization at last of 
the dreams of Sun Yat Sen for a democratic Republic. 
It guarantees a final settlement in the Far East which 
will mean an extension of democracy for all the colonial 
and subjugated peoples and start them on the road to full 
independence. It brings closer the restoration of order and 
peace throughout the world. And finally it demonstrates 
anew the unbreakable ties that bind the Soviet Union and 
the Western Allies in a unity that has acquired new 
urgency as we enter the era of atomic power and that is 
the sole guarantee that man’s new weapon will be used 
not to smash the earth to smithereens, but to shape a new 
and more abundant and secure life for the people every- 
where, 

We in America rejoiced especially at the lessened cost 
in American lives due to the shortening of the war. But 
we cannot rejoice with unmixed feelings when we think 
of the new sacrifices borne by our Soviet ally. It is with 
utter shame and horror that we read the sneering com- 
ments of some of our Senators and the gutter press that 
the USSR came in to the Far Eastern war too late to make 
much difference, and only to share in the spoils. The 
New York Herald Tribune expressed the real sentiments 
of the majority of the American people when it said, 
“Rarely has a great military effort been initiated for a 
nobler reason.” 

This is one war and has been from the beginning. We 
reached the final stage in the Pacific War at this time not 
onl y because of the brilliant fighting of our own forces 
there, not only because of the atomic bomb, and not only 
because of the action of the Red Armies. It reached the 
final stage also in large part because of the immense con- 
tribution already made by our Soviet ally in the Euro- 
pean phase of the war. We can never forget the sacrifices 
of the Soviet people. Their contribution was made to the 
war in the Far East as well as in Europe. They cannot 
be separated. Soviet sacrifices in Europe saved directly 





Sorry, this isn’t a victory editorial—but along with 
the rest of the world we are holding our breath as we go 
to press—waiting for the great news to come! 





millions of American lives. And since everyone knows 
now that it was a race between the Germans and our- 
selves as to who first should perfect the atomic bomb, and 
it was perhaps only by a hairsbreadth that we won that 
race—we owe too to our Soviet allies the time we needed 
for the winning of the race. If Germany had not been 
defeated when she was, our own cities instead of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, might be lying in smoking ruins. 

While the Soviet Union was engaged in the war with 
Germany it was certainly to our interests that she was 
not also engaged on the Far Eastern Front, which could 
only have lengthened the war in Europe and increased our 
own losses. But while not directly engaged, let us never 
forget that all through the war the mighty Far Eastern 
Red Banner Army was massed on the more ‘than 2,000- 
mile long border of Manchuria, immobilizing some three 
quarters of a' millon of the crack Japanese troops of the 
Kwantung Army, and thereby from the beginning making 
our own task in the Pacific easier. 

The Soviet Union has played all along and will con- 
tinue in the future to play a tremendous role in the Far 
East. There was never at any time any question that the 
Soviet Union would participate both in the struggle in 
the Far East and in the settlement. Let us not forget that 
the Soviet Union is indeed a Far Eastern Power, as well as 
a European Power. And let us not forget that the Soviet 
Union had old scores to settle with Japan and has never 
been inclined to leave it to others to pull her chestnuts out 
of the fire. ! 

The Soviet people have not forgotten Japanese occupa- 
tion of the Far Eastern Provinces when the young Soviet 
Republic was at its weakest after the years of war and 
civil war and foreign intervention, of which the Japanese 
was the most brutal and predatory, aiming to annex great 
chunks of Soviet territory. Japan was forced to withdraw 
at that time, partly through the efforts of the United 
States, but constant border probings in the years that fol- 
lowed kept Soviet leaders acutely aware of Japan’s designs, 
as did Japan’s adherence to the anti-Comintern Pact in 
1936. When Japan entered upon its career of active aggres- 
sion in 1931, the USSR warned that the “Manchurian 
Incident” would mark the beginning of a new world 
conflict if Japan was not stopped, and urged the League 
of Nations to take action. Thereafter, the Soviet Union 
sent a constant stream of supplies into China, when other 
nations averted their eyes from her plight, and began to 
fortify the border and build the great army now in action 
in the Far East, especially after Japan began large scale 
aggression in 1937. When the Japanese army crossed 
the Soviet border in force in 1938, (Changkufeng) and 
the border of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Lake 
Nomanhan) in still greater force in 1939, the Mikado’s 
armies were beaten so decisively that they did not dare 
to follow through with the plans for the launching of 
the new world war, which were probably on the Axis 
calendar for that year. Thus America also owes to the 
USSR those additional years of preparation before the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor finally came. 

The non-aggression pact with Japan in the spring of 
1941 at a time when the Soviet leaders knew that the 
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breathing space won by the Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact was just abeut over, was a master stroke. It insured 
the USSR against a two-front war, and made it possible 
to concentrate everything against Hitler. When Soviet 
Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff arrived in this country on 
Pearl Harbor Day, he emphasized that it was the same war. 

While coldly correct in a diplomatic sense, the Soviet 
Union gave no aid and comfort to Japan during those 
years of neutrality. Those mischievous shots of the Jap- 
anese in Moscow eyeing Soviet aircraft and tanks in all 
Soviet motion pictures of military parades were only one 
of their hints to their Western Allies of their real attitude 
toward Japan. Each year recently they have been tougher in 
the terms to Japan of their annual fisheries agreements, per- 
mitting them less and less lots at higher rentals. Japan 
was also compelled last year to give up her oil concessions 
in Northern Sakhalin. 

Articles in the Soviet press have made no secret of their 
hatred of Japanese imperialism, and for many months 
analyses of the military situation have stressed the eventual 
defeat of Japan by the democracies. Stalin’s pointed ref- 
erence to Japan as an “aggressor nation” in his speech on 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of the November Revolu- 
tion, was thus not the only straw in the wind that finally 
blew the Red Armies across the borders of Manchuria. 

The Soviet denunciation of the non-aggression pact with 
Japan last April 5th in accordance with its terms that such 
notification should be given a year before its formal ex- 
piration, paved the way for the hostilities that had already 
become inevitable. Molotov’s note on the denunciation 
declared that conditions had changed sinée the signing of 
the pact: 


. ... Germany attacked the USSR and Japan as the ally 
of Germany assists the latter in her war against the USSR. 
Besides this Japan is fighting the USA and Great Britain 
who are allies of the Soviet Union. In such circumstances 
the pact concerning neutrality between Japan and the USSR 
has lost its meaning and continuation of the pact becomes 
impossible .... 


The meaning of the announcement of the continuation 
of Lend Lease to the Far East after V-E Day was unmis- 
takable. And with the Potsdam agreement that a peace 
must speedily be signed with Italy because that nation has 
joined in the war against Japan and the final statement 
that the Chiefs of Staffs of the three Allies had engaged 
in discussions on “military matters of common interest,” 
it was clear that the die was cast, although there were 
some who seemed to think it odd that Stalin did not an- 
nounce to the rest of the world the decision to join the war 
against Japan even before the Soviet people knew it. Of 
course the very people who saw in the failure to make 
such an announcement at Potsdam only a new exaimple of 
Soviet perfidy were equally annoyed when the Soviet 
Union went to war with Japan. 

In welcoming the Soviet declaration of war against 
Japan, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes declared that 
in proposing at Potsdam that the time had come for the 
Soviet Union to enter the war in the Pacific, the point was 
made that in the Moscow Declaration the Four Powers 
had agreed that pending the establishment of a system of 
general security they would consult together with a view 
to joint action on behalf of the community of nations. 
And that Article 106 of the United Nations Charter 
provides: 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
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members of the United Nations under the present Charter 
and their obligations under any other international agree- 
ment, their obligation under the present Charter shall 
prevail. 


The text of the Soviet declaration of war on Japan 
revealed that Japan had proposed that the Soviet Union 
act as mediator in the Far East, and declared that Jap. 
anese failure to accept the unconditional surrender demand 
of the Allies made this impossible. It emphasized that 
the Soviet Union, loyal to its Allies, accepted their pro- 
posal and joined the Allied ultimatum to Japan, believing 
that this was the only means to bring closer the ending 
of the war. The declaration made clear that the Soviet 
Union’s war move was made in the interests of all the 
United Nations. 

President Truman in his report to the people on the 
Potsdam Conference stated categorically: “The Soviet 
Union, before she had been informed of our new weapon, 
agreed to enter the war in the Pacific.” He thus put the 
final quietus on attempts of the anti-Sovieteers to explain 
the USSR’s action as the result of the atomic bomb. 

Soviet troops, led by Marshal Alexander, Vassilevsky, 
former chief of staff of the Red army, and Marshals 
Malinovsky and Meretskov, and General Purgayev, in- 
vaded Manchuria in force from both east and west in a 
gigantic double pincers movement. In a few days of fight- 
ing they were many miles inside of Manchuria’s rough 
and difficult terrain, and had inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy. At this writing invasions of Korea and the Jap- 
anese half of Sakhalin are also under way. The superb 
Far Eastern Red Banner Army was made up of many fresh 
divisions intensively trained for years, and only recently 
engaged in massive maneuvers, to whom were added sea- 
soned troops from the Western Front. ‘These troops had 
behind them a region which had undergone a miraculous 
transformation since the first five-year plan, and far from 
the wasteland of former years, has become a thriving, self- 
sufficient industrial community, with widely developed 
rail, river and air transport facilities. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of new settlers have moved there in recent years 
and helped build up machine shops of every description, 
shipyards, a steel industry that has increased its output 
many times during the war, and a mining industry. that 
provides all kinds of vital minerals, including gold. Farm- 
ing and fisheries thrive, and immense food reserves have 
been built up against eventual hostilities. Substantial naval 
resources have been developed, based on Vladivostok, in- 
cluding numerous submarines and small coastal boats, a 
considerable number of destroyers and some larger war- 
ships, 

All this of course has been well known to Japan, and 
shows that a mighty contribution to victory was made by 
the threat of Soviet participation that hung over Japan 
throughout the entire war, as well as by the actual Soviet 
declaration of war which hastened the final victory. 


The Atombombs and the Forces of Progress 
ITHIN the brief span of the last few weeks the 


people of this planet have experienced the most con- 
vulsive changes that have yet occurred in all the genera 
tions of men. The shattering impact of the atombomb 
came at a moment when mankind was emerging from its 
blackest and most shameful chapter. A vast shudder of 
relief shook the world that this weapon is in the hands 
of the democratic nations. Only a brief margin of time 
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saved humanity from the utter destruction that its earlier 
discovery by the fascist monsters would have meant, the 
ushering in of an age of barbarism too awful for the 
imagination to contemplate. Instead of that prospect, 
can we now look ahead to a golden age of peace and plenty? 
That age will come only if men can use their new and 
ever-growing powers with wisdom and with love, using 
them together for the good of all. It will not come of 
itself. It will not come if we permit vestiges of fascism 
to remain anywhere on earth. It will not come if we in 
America, the richest nation on earth, misuse our wealth 
and power and the possession of this mighty weapon to try 
to dominate other peoples. It will not come if we permit 
the coming of peace to mean millions of unemployed, in- 
stead of finding ways at once to reconvert our wartime 
industries. However carefully we and Great Britain may 
guard this secret, it will be the whole world’s before long, 
as nothing can stop the onward march of science. Let it 
therefore now be made an international possession of the 
democracies used cooperatively for progress and plenty, 
and never again for destructive ends, that could be only 
all-destructive. How infinitely enlarged today are our 
responsibilities, the responsibility of every person on the 
earth, to probe his manner of living and his purposes in 
life, to intensify the struggle against reaction—against the 
sledge-hammer type of racism of a Senator Bilbo, and the 
more refined stiletto type of Dartmouth’s President Hop- 
kins—against all tendencies that lead to disunity and 
dissension among nations and peoples. 

Despite the reactionary trends that in our own country 
have grown stronger with the ending of the war, the gen- 
eral world trend is in the direction of strengthening the 
forces of democracy. How fortunate we are that the mo- 
ment that man has learned how to use atomic power coin- 
cides with the victorious end of the war for the democracies, 
that it comes at a moment when the nations have in their 
hands the machinery of a world security organization, al- 
ready ratified by our own country. At this moment that 
spans two eras in history, the forces of progress are over- 
whelmingly in the ascendent, and we have at hand all the 
objective forces to keep them so, if the people of the world 
use correctly the vast power of their unified action. 

The passage of the Bretton Woods program on July 20 
by both Houses of Congress and the 89 to 2 ratification 
of the United Nations Charter by the Senate on July 28, 
with only Senators Langer of North Dakota and Ship- 
stead of Minnesota ignominiously voting against it, and 
aed Hiram Johnson, already on his death bed, paired 
In a negative vote, registered the overwhelming determina- 
tion of the American people that there must be an effective 
organization to keep the peace in which our country will 
play its full part. 

Now more than ever must we guard the United Nations 
against attacks by the Tafts and the Hoovers, the Wheel- 
crs and the Vandenbergs. Senator Vandenberg, after pos- 
ing as the great champion of the United Nations, now 
comes forth in his true colors with a set of proposals to 
the State Department that would vitiate its principles 
entirely, by limiting the powers of the American delegates, 
by reopening debate in Congress on issues decided by rat- 
ification of the Charter and by giving America “exclusive 
responsibility” for policing the Western Hemisphere, a 
scheme which would divide the world into the spheres of 
influence the Charter aims specifically to avoid. 

Uhe overwhelming victory of the British Labor Party 
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At Carnegie Hall rally for Soviet trade union delegates, left to right: 
Vassily Kuznetsov, Claudia Orlova, Eleanor Roosevelt, Sidney Hillman. 


and the new alignment of forces this means in the world 
is another of the great positive factors for democracy and 
progress at this time. As a great war leader working within 
the coalition, Winston Churchill made a mighty contribu- 
tion to the destruction of fascism. But as the leader of 
the British Empire he was trying to bring back the very 
thing he helped destroy, and had already sullied shame- 
fully his own bright war record by his actions in Greece 
and attempts to bring back to power the old reactionary 
forces in other European nations. 

But the British people knew what they were fighting 
for both in their own country and everywhere. Their 
blood, sweat and tears were not poured out for the return 
of Toryism to England and reaction to the Continent. 
The coming to power of a labor government at this time 
on such an overwhelming mandate is a guarantee to the 
people of Europe and to the colonial peoples of the realiza- 
tion of the war’s democratic aims. It means closer rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, and with our own country, 
too, so long as we faithfully pursue the progressive policies 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and carry on a vigorous struggle 
against all who would betray them now that the war is won. 


The Potsdam Decisions 


HE Potsdam decisions represent another powerful 

factor for progress, marking a further strengthening 
of the relations of the Big Three, insuring the destruction 
of Germany’s war-making potential and opening the way 
for truly democratic solutions throughout Europe. 

The setting up of a permanent council of Foreign Min- 
isters of the United States, the USSR, Great Britain, 
France and China provides the machinery for preparatory 
work on the peace settlements which can be coordinated 
with the work of the Security Council. Their first task 
will be the drafting of peace treaties for the former enemy 
countries in Europe with which armistices have been 
signed—Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania and Finland. 
This will open the way for recognition of these countries 
by the Allies, and for their membership in the United 
Nations Organization. They will also prepare a peace set- 
tlement with Germany to be accepted when a German 
government adequate for the purpose is established. 

Especially welcome is the strong statement that the three 
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governments will bar the present Spanish Government 
from the United Nations because of its fascist origin, 
nature and record, 

The decisions of the Conference define the main pur- 
poses of Allied occupation, as complete disarmament and 
demilitarization of Germany as guarantees that Germany 
will never again threaten the peace of the world. Provi- 
sion is made for total elimination of all military, semi- 
military and Nazi organizations, prohibition of manufac- 
ture of all arms, punishment of all war criminals, and 
removal from public or economic offices of all active Nazis 
or others hostile to Allied aims. Allied control over Ger- 
man economy will see to its decentralization in order to 
eliminate excessive concentration of power as exemplified 
in the cartels, trusts and syndicates. 

In view of the errors made by some of our American 
cccupation authorities, the section clarifying and unifying 
the policies of the Allies is especially gratifying. It is 
clearly stated that it is not the intention of the Allies to 
destroy or enslave the German people, but that they “‘be 
given an opportunity to prepare for the eventual recon- 
struction of their life on a democratic and peaceful basis.” 

Uniform treatment of the German population in the four 
Allied zones, so far as practicable, was agreed upon. Thus 
the reestablishment of organs of local self-government on 
a democratic foundation, as well as certain central admin- 
istrative departments headed by German Secretaries, per- 
mission and encouragement of the activities of democratic, 
anti-fascist political parties all over Germany and _ the 
formation of free trade unions (policies already in effect 
in the Soviet zone) are to be ‘joint policy. Education is 
to be under Allied control. 

President Truman, in his Report to the Nation on Au- 
gust 9, explained the agreement on reparations, which 
provides that the Soviet Union, as having borne the great- 
est share of the war in Europe, should get approximately 
half of the total amount available for herself and for 
Poland, the remainder to be divided among all the other 
nations entitled to reparations. 

With regard to Poland, the three powers noted with 
satisfaction the formation of the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Unity in accordance with the Crimea 
agreement and its recognition by the three powers, and the 
resultant withdrawal of recognition from the former Polish 
Government in London, “which no longer exists.” They 
agreed to the return of all Polish properties located in 
their territories, to take any necessary legal steps to pre- 
vent the alienation of such property by third parties, and 
to facilitate the return to Poland of all Poles who wished 
to go, including the members of the Polish armed forces 
and merchant marine. 

While leaving the final delimitation of Poland’s western 
frontier to the peace conference, it was agreed that pending 
such determination: 

The former German territories east of a line running 
from the Baltic Sea immediately west of Swinemunde, 
and thence along the Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the western Neisse to the 
Czechoslovak frontier, including that portion of East 
Prussia not placed under the administration of the USSR 
in accordance with the understanding reached at this 
conference and including the area of the former city of 
Danzig, shall be under the administration of Poland. © 
The conference agreed in principle to the ultimate trans- 

fer to the Soviet Union of the City of Koenigsburg and 
the area adjacent to it. 
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Proposals from the Soviet representatives on the Allied 
Control Commissions in Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary 
for the improving of the work of the Allied Control Com- 
mission in those areas were noted, and agreement reached 
that steps would be taken for the revision of procedures, 

A paragraph in the agreement to the effect that the 
three governments have no doubt that in view of changed 
conditions resulting from the ending of the war in Europe 
“representatives of the Allied press will enjoy full freedom 
to report to the world upon developments in Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland” was no doubt the result 
of complaints that the Soviet authorities have not always 
been inclined to welcome representatives of the Allied 
press with open arms. Reading the stories that have re- 
cently come out of Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary 
their attitude is thoroughly understandable. Since the 
Soviet Union has agreed to admit correspondents to 
the zones it occupies, it would seem that the least we 
could do would be to require a more responsible and fair 
attitude on the part of our correspondents and a limitation 
of the kind of freedom of action on their part which strives 
to undermine the high degree of agreement and coopera- 
tion recorded in the great Potsdam document. 


Soviet Trade Union Delegation 


E have noted the great international agreements 
which in the past few weeks have demonstrated the 
strengthened relations among the United Nations. And 
we have emphasized that only the continuous support and 


. struggle of the people -vill insure the fulfillment of these 


decisions of their governments. 

A historic step in this direction was the visit to this 
country of the first Soviet trade Union delegation under 
the leadership of Vassily V. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, at the in- 
vitation of Philip Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 

The delegation spent over three weeks in this country, 
visiting factories, public institutions and trade union or- 
ganizations in Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and New York City. Everywhere they asked 
numerous question and took the greatest pains to familiarize 
themselves with America: and its problems, especially in 
the trade union field. Everywhere they willingly answered 
questions about their own country, and Soviet trade unions 
in particular, patiently explaining that there is no anti- 
strike legislation in the Soviet Union, but that strikes are 
unknown and undesired by the workers because they have 
adequate machinery for settling all their grievances with- 
out resort to strikes, and to return to the necessity of strik- 
ing in the USSR, as some seem to wish them to do, would 
be to turn the clock back twenty-seven years to the days 
of Tsarist oppression. 

The whole delegation made a deep impression, because 
of their simplicity, their warmth, their intelligence, their 
eagerness for understanding and friendship between our 
peoples. Vassily Kuznetsov won the respect and affection 
of all who met him, as a great trade union leader and as 
a great human being. His striking resemblance to Wendell 
Willkie, his quick grasp of American ways of saying and 
doing things endeared him at once to the American people. 

In New York City, the CIO organized an overflow 
meeting at Carnegie Hall, addressed by Sidney Hillman 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SCIENTISTS ARE PUBLIC HEROES 


An ambassadorial reception—the Academy of Sciences—Kapitsa’s 
laboratory—teamwork—training young scientists—victory celebration 


OVIET Russia began to repair the 

material devastation of war while 
it was still raging. The ruins of Ber- 
lin were still smoking, the army was 
still in the field; Russia still counted 
her sick and wounded literally by the 
millions—there was no family that was 
not bereaved, that had not been called 
upon for bitter sacrifices. Urgent 
problems pressed on the nation from 
every side. Yet her social and political 
planners had long been busy with far- 
reaching programs of rehabilitation and 
new developments for the much-rav- 
ished land. And with a characteristic 
sense of wider responsibility, just as 
soon as Germany was finally defeated 
and just as soon as it was physically 
possible, Russia turned her attention 
to the revival of international cultural 
life that had for nearly five years been 
under paralyzing blackout. 

She took the occasion of the 220th 
anniversary of the Academy of Sciences 
to stage a great celebration, to which 
she invited the outstanding scientists 
from all over the world, defraying 
their expenses from door to door. One 
hundred eighteen famous scholars came 
from a dozen countries. Thus Russia 
once more proclaimed her faith in the 
power of knowledge to unite mankind 
and advance his most fundamental and 
common interests. 

The scientists of the world respond- 
ed eagerly to the invitation. A few 
involved in essential war work could 
not accept; personal reasons forbade a 
few others; but the rest complied with 
zest for it was a great opportunity. 
There had naturally been some inter- 
change of scientific work of military 
significance during the war, but be- 
cause of the impossibility of normal 
communication, in general, the great 
mass of research going on in Russia and 
in other countries was both in details 
and sometimes in its larger aspects, far 
from being understood. And now, the 
Russians were eager to hear of our 
latest discoveries, and equally eager to 
show us theirs, to share experiences and 
to generate new ideas and programs. 

It was a magnificent gesture and a 
costly one. The expenses of the for- 
eign delegates alone cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In order to 
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ensure the American delegation arriving 
on time, the President, with the ap- 
proval of the State Department, re- 
quested the Army to furnish aerial 
transport at top priority, and fifteen 
Americans and Dr. Manuel Sandoval 
Vallarta, distinguished Mexican scien- 
tist, left an Sunday morning, June 10, 
flying by Newfoundland, Casablanca, 
Cairo and Teheran, with necessary day 
stop-overs in Cairo and Teheran, arriv- 
ing at Baku in the late afternoon of 
Thursday, the 14th. 

The reception at Baku, by the Azer- 
baidzhan Academy of Science was 
typical of the lavish welcome and the 
spontaneous enthusiasm with which we 
were received. What was in effect a 
banquet was followed by _ various 
speeches, including an American ac- 
knowledgment of the importance of the 
work of the Azerbaidzhan Academy in 
the crucial cultural area of the Cau- 
casus, and a summary of some Ameri- 
can studies on Azerbaidzhan as one of 
the focal sources of elemental human 
culture. 

The flight over Stalingrad was deep- 
ly impressive—thirty-five miles of gray 
and grizzly ruins; a few buildings had 
survived, others had been rebuilt; the 
chimneys were smoking and the great 


tractor plant was in full blast. An 
astonishing sight were the German 
trenches and redoubts, with clusters of 
shell craters exactly on the target, 
showing shooting of uncanny accuracy 
—whether by Katushas or artillery 
we could not tell—but that it was 
bull’s-eye shooting on minute targets 
was impressively clear. 

From Stalingrad to Moscow, it 
seemed as if the entire country was 
now under intensive cultivation, 

The reception at Moscow gave us 
a sudden realization of how important 
the Academy celebrations were in the 
eyes of the Russians. There were hun- 
dreds of people crowding in to wel- 
come the incoming planes—a visitation 
from ambassadors couid hardly have 
been received with more pomp and gen- 
erosity. Next day and for the five 
days following the newspapers gave 
more than half their entire space to 
the celebrations. ‘The general excite- 
ment was comparable to what we see 
at the time of the World Series! 

Science occupies a commanding po- 
sition in Soviet life and the scientist 
there is a public hero and the recipient 
of honor such as no other nation be- 
stows. Russian science was late in 
arriving. Founded in 1725, and im- 
mediately commanding the services of 
brilliant men, the Academy had a ter- 
rible, uphill struggle and did not attain 
genuine freedom for research and pub- 
lication until the middle of the 19th 
century. The last seventy-five years 
have seen outstanding achievements by 
Russian scientists in a great variety of 
fields. ‘The long frustration and the 
brilliant realization have lent immense 
impetus to their search for knowledge. 

But it was Lenin who laid the foun- 
dations for the new Soviet scientists, 
insisting that science was one of the 
cornerstones of the state, a policy vig- 
orously endorsed by Stalin, until now 
erganized Soviet science commands not 
only the gratitude and confidence of 
the public but also immense state re- 
sources. It is not generally recognized 
what a powerful body the Academy of 
Sciences is. Its libraries alone consist 
of nearly 11,000,000 volumes, of which 
5,000,000 are concentrated in the head- 
quarters in Moscow; there are 4,200 
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scientists engaged in its work, 1,200 
highly trained assistants. ‘Their funds 
are almost unlimited. As one scientist 
said, “Our problem is not to get ap- 
propriations but to spend them wisely.” 
Any carefully matured scientific project 
that can be shown to be significant 
and feasible receives the endorsement 
of the Academy with all its organi- 
zations as well as special state appro- 
priations. ‘The money is spent wisely, 
and the results are impressive. 

In the last year before the war the 
Academy conducted fifty-five expedi- 
tions in the field, more than all the rest 
of the world combined. As for its 
competence, there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt. In one or two specialties 
Russia is surpassed by several of the 
European countries—basic theoretical 
physics in England, for example—in 
quite a number, America can boast 
superiorities. But in a number of 
fields Soviet scientists are supreme. 
Professor Kapitsa’s great laboratory 
for experimental physics is probably 
the finest in the world. The Soviet 
experimental stations in soil chemistry 
are second to none. In medical re- 
search they are making original and 
significant contributions. ‘Their work 
in archaeology is of the finest. 

In reviewing the work of the Acad- 
emy one again gets the sense that Rus- 
sia is a world in itself: there is Asia, 
Europe, the Americas—and Russia. 
They have a clientele of eager and 
thoroughly competent readers for a 
great mass of highly specialized re- 
search. They turn out scientific and 
scholarly publications by the tens of 
thousands, where in America we 
would have difficulty in getting an 
edition of 500. They have the largest 
body of trained young scientists in 
the world. They wisely avoided our 
error in sending scientists into the 
fighting line. Our policy has cost 
many a brilliant young scientist a fatal 
interruption in his career, a loss for 
which we will pay dearly later, and 
which cannot be immediately repaired 
by big appropriations. 

The Russian scientists have devel- 
oped magnificent teamwork around 
great and imposing personalities—Ko- 
marov, Kapitsa, Joffe, Pavlov, Leon 
Orbeli and many others have gathered 
around them a staff of devoted work- 
ers that constitute a school. Possibly 
there is temporary danger of disciple- 
ship; on the other hand the Russians 
realize that a highly developed organi- 
zation is necessary for the solution of 
the more difficult problems of science. 
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(It is only within the year that Ameri- 
ca has finally effected the nation-wide 
organization of cancer research.) 

There were approximately 300 con- 
ferences. In some cases the American 
scientists and others lectured for hours 
on end or answered questions at still 
greater length, as often the Russians 
themselves were speakers or expositors. 
Informal conferences went on hour 
after hour in the principal laboratories, 
and an interchange of immense value 
was effected. These conferences took 
place in a friendly, enthusiastic at- 
mosphere that sometimes rose to real 
excitement as discovery after discovery 
was announced, various fragments 
pieced together and new vistas opened 
up. The sharing of important discov- 
eries, the exchange of vitalizing new 
ideas and techniques, forming new 
plans together—these were great ex- 
periences for all. 

Where there might have been deli- 
cate problems of research related to 
military secrets all parties were tactful 
and considerate. No one asked any 
questions they should not have asked; 
on the other hand information was ex- 
changed with great generosity and 
freedom wherever possible. The Rus- 
sians not merely stated their conclu- 
sions, but conclusions that have been 
occasionally looked upon with some 
skepticism as politically motivated and 
exaggerated were in these conferences 
fully substantiated. All the relevant 
evidence was produced without re- 
serve and the foreign scientists left 
with profound respect as well as pro- 
found regard for their Russian col- 
leagues. 

The French and British delegations 
were particularly strong: each had its 
Nobel prize-winners and _ impressive 
and outstanding figures in the world of 
science. The American astronomers, 
physicists, chemists and mathemati- 
cians, as well as specialists in less fa- 
miliar fields, quite held their own, and 
their reports and consultations fre- 
quently evoked warmest expressions of 
appreciation. 

But all was not severe and intense 
thinking. The celebrations were in 
every way memorable and magnificent, 
especially the reception in the beauti- 
ful Palace of the Academy, with its 
stately marble halls and gold and scar- 
let accoutrements, where the entry of 
the British delegation, all clad in their 
scarlet academic robes, made a_ par- 
ticularly dramatic impression against 
the white and gold background. There 
was much enthusiasm and jubilation, 


particularly when old colleagues met 
friends of whose continued existence 
they had been even doubtful. A few 
looked for colleagues they had known 
and honored—but they were not there. 
War added to natural causes had taken 
its toll. 

At the opening conference all the 
delegates were installed in a rather 
dull looking room in the rear of the 
Bolshoi ‘Theater. Suddenly there came 
a blast from an orchestra, the strains 
of the Soviet anthem pealed forth, the 
whole wall rolled up, and to the 
amazement of the scientists, they were 
facing the Bolshoi Theater, renovated, 
resplendent, filled with the élite of 
Russia and the diplomatic corps. 

There followed a bewildering suc- 
cession of operas, ballet, theater, ex- 
cursions, special receptions and cere- 
monies, and banquets on an almost 
gargantuan scale. The great feast is 
a Russian tradition. It was historic- 
ally, and in the present moment it is a 
relief from strain, privation, suffering 
—both stately and glamorous, a won- 
derful succession of dishes admirably 
served, and always accompanied by 
music worth hearing. Gala opera— 
Glinka’s Susanin—in a presentation 
that could not be rivalled. Set and 


costumes of superlative beauty, acting 


that was natural and convincing, with 
choral singing nowhere else approached, 
opened the series. Each of these per- 
formances was of high standard and 
worthy of the most thoughtful ap- 
praisal. A whole article could have 
been given to the Ukrainian dance, 
which touched a peak of splendor, ex- 
pressiveness and artistic and emotional 
integrity that few of the foreign dele- 
gates had ever seen. 

Russia has been grievously wounded 
during the war but her fundamental 
vitality has not in the least been im- 
paired. ‘There are weary and _ sad 
faces, but there is everywhere a kind 
of resolution, an expression of almost 
joyous exaltation—“Now we can live 
again . . . now we can start again to 
build a really good world,” and every- 
where reconstruction, with an energy 
and confidence that is amazing. One 
could travel for miles in Moscow 
scarce noticing the marks of war. Here 
and there houses have been obliterated 
by bombs or shellfire; they are not nu- 
merous, are widely scattered and arc 
being repaired. The principal change 
in the appearance of Moscow is the 
opening since 1938 of prodigious ave- 
nues, 150 feet wide, giving vast and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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STARS OVER RUSSIA 


A distinguished American astronomer discusses his visit 


TT‘HE characteristic of the Russian 

scientist that stands out most 
clearly in my memory is his complete 
friendliness. You feel at home with 
him, and with his problems and plans, 
from the first moment of your acquaint: 
ance. ‘The second characteristic that 
holds the memory is the quiet ambition 
of the Russian scientist to do a serious 
and important job. My impressions 
refer not only to astronomy and as- 
trophysics. All my colleagues in the 
American delegation also found a gen- 
eral friendliness among the Russian 
workers in all the dozen different 
sciences represented by our group of 
seventeen Americans. 

Let’s clear up one detail before go- 
ing farther. Notwithstanding the evi- 
dence of sensational developments in 
vital war industries by the Russians 
during the past five years, we cannot 
claim for them an equally sudden rise 
to a dominant position in scientific re- 
search and in its applications to medi- 
cal and technical uses. We in the 
United States, for instance, seem to be 
far ahead in most scientific fields. We 
should be. We have long emphasized 
science, and we have not been occupied 
by millions of en- 
emies. This part 
of our leadership 
at present is com- 
monly recognized 
by Russian | sci- 
entists. They 
frankly plan to 
follow our lead 
in certain fields 
—eventually to 
equal our succes- 
ses and progress, 
and benefit from 
our mistakes. 


Famous Pulkovo Ob- 
servatory, near Lenin- 
grad, before and 
after destruction by 
the Nazis 


to the USSR and the work of his Soviet colleagues 


In some fields of science, to be sure, 
the Russians do lead. The modern 
phases of the science of the soil were 
originated in Russia. It is a very im- 
portant subject in any large agricul- 
tural state. Dr. Charles E. Kellogg, 
chief of the soil surveys of our own 
Department of Agriculture, was a 
member of our party. At every stop of 
longer than half an hour, as we flew 
into Russia by way of North Africa 
and Iran, and out by way of Siberia 
and Alaska, he was out in the open 
country near the air fields digging 
holes and classifying the soil. And 
mostly he used Russian names in talk- 
ing about the kinds of soil—podzol, 
chernozem, tundra, and the like. For 
the Russians long ago named the chief 
representatives of the medium in which 
we have planted our victory gardens. 
And they continue to be leaders in the 
analysis of soils. 

Another field in which outstanding 
work is done is that of physiology, es- 
pecially in the domain of conditioned 
reflexes where the Pavlov Institute in 
Leningrad has long carried on most re- 
vealing studies of the sense organs and 
the nerve system. Pavlov was one of 
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the great scientists of the past century 
and his successors in fairly well- 
equipped laboratories are already con- 
tinuing their own distinguished exten- 
sions of the master’s work. 

It is remarkable that so much of this 
scientific work is already in progress in 
Leningrad, which from 1941 to 1944 
underwent the most terrible siege of 
this century. In commenting on any 
phase of science in Russia, one should 
keep in mind not only that the country 
is in a sense very young and is just 
rising from the greatest social revolu- 
tion of modern times, but also that the 
whole of western Russia was a recent 
battlefield. The lines held at Stalin- 
grad and just outside Moscow and 
Leningrad, but all were under fire for 
months or years; all suffered great 
damage. Yet although the war was 
completed only three months ago, we 
found research in full progress, tem- 
pered, of course, by the dominant need 
of restoring devastated laboratories and 
the almost equally important need of 
training young scientists. ‘The lack of 
the scientific literature of the western 
nations—that is, contributions of the 
past five years—is also keenly felt; we 
























Prof. G. Neujmin, now director of Pulkovo 

Observatory, looking through the double- 

astrograph of the Simeiz Observatory in the 

Crimea which was destroyed and looted by 
the Nazis 


must attempt to correct that loss as 
speedily as possible. 

The mathematician of our delega- 
tion, Dr. Alexander of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies at Princeton, tells 
me that current Russian mathematics 
stands very high, and in some depart- 
ments is not excelled in the world. Also 
in some fields of medicine, especially 
where the war experiences have served 
well to provide both materials and 
emergencies, remarkable work has been 
done by the Russian scientist, and there 
is high promise in medical research for 
the future, according to Dr. Jacob 
Heiman of New York, the medical 
member of our party. 

In my own science of astronomy, we 
cannot claim world leadership for the 
Soviet scientists. With their two 
greatest observatories destroyed com- 
pletely and some others badly damaged, 
it is not surprising that one can now 
observe that two or three American 
observatories each have more equip- 
ment and possibly more active person- 
nel than you will find in all of Russia 
at this time. But that great inequality 
is temporary. ‘The observatories at 
Pulkovo and Simeiz will be rebuilt and 
enlarged. Growing out of the national 
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interest in astronomy will come a body 
of astronomical workmen. ‘The Rus- 
sians have always seemed to me espe- 
cially sensitive to the wider aspects of 
astronomy. ‘The subject of cosmog- 
ony has for them a natural appeal. It 
is the field where the facts of the uni- 
verse and the philosophy of the cosmic 
set-up (including man) come together. 
But the hard work of observational as- 
tronomy is not foreign to the Russian 
programs; some of the greatest star 
catalogues have come from Russia and 
most serious work has been accom- 
plished in the measurement of time and 
the determination of longitude and 
latitude. 

The story of the observatory at Pul- 
kovo is worth telling. It was founded 
in 1839, under the aegis of Tsar 
Nicholas I. It set out to be important, 
and succeeded. From the optical firm 
of Merz and Mahler in Germany, 
where progress was being made in va- 
rious experiments with big lenses, the 
new Russian observatory obtained a 
15-inch lens; no greater existed in the 
world. This mighty refractor went to 
work and increased our somewhat 
primitive knowledge (as it now seems) 
about stars and planets. Other im- 
portant equipment was bought or built. 


Soon the Pulkovo Observatory was ° 


listed among the great—comparable 
with Greenwich and Paris and Berlin. 
In fact, in some respects it was the 
most significant of all for nearly half 
a century, and Pulkovo—some twenty 
miles south of the center of Lenin- 
grad—was the so-called astronomical 
capital of the world. 

Americans rubbed their eyes—this 
was a century ago—and began to fol- 
low the Russian lead. In 1843, when 
a sensationally big comet aroused the 
merchants and mariners of Boston to 
the need of powerful astronomical 
equipment at Harvard, the Cambridge 
astronomers turned to Pulkovo for 
guidance. Harvard’s resulting 15-inch 
refractor (also from Merz and Mahl- 
er in Germany) was mounted a few 
vears later in Cambridge. It is the 
twin of the Pulkovo instrument. For 
many years those were the giants of 
the astronomical world. ‘Today they 
are chiefly museum pieces, because the 
machinery of astronomy has rapidly 
evolved. Now the picture is reversed. 
Recognizing the great development of 
astronomical instruments in America, 
Pulkovo is looking toward this country 
for telescopic inspiration, and for guid- 
ance in the restoration of the destroyed 
observatories 


When in Leningrad, where about 
one-third of the celebration of the 
220th anniversary of the Academy of 
Sciences was held in June, we- visited 
the sad site of the Pulkovo Observa- 
tory. It had been located on the only 
hill in its immediate vicinity. The 
hilltop now is a tragic mess. Of the 
half-dozen buildings only some bat- 
tered walls ‘are standing precariously, 
and some fragmentary piers. The’ 
grounds are pitted with bomb craters; 
but probably most of the buildings 
went down, as a natural misfortune of 
war, due to the heavy bombardment 
that for two and a half years was im- 
posed on this too strategic observation 
hill. Only a mile away were the front- 
line trenches; but Pulkovo Hill re- 
mained in Russian hands. 

Some day the scientific history of | 
the defense of Leningrad may be writ- 
ten; and in that account, it may be 


told that one of the recognized heroes 


of the defense of Leningrad was Dr. | 
Kyril Ogorodnikov, astronomer, mathe- 
matician, educator, and, many years 
ago, a research associate at Harvard 
and Yerkes Observatories. Also it may 
be mentioned that two or three as- 
tronomers starved to death along with 
great unrevealed numbers of other 
valiant defenders of the city. But 
most of the scientists in Leningrad and 
Moscow, who were not immediately 
needed in the defense, were evacuated 
by airplane or otherwise to observato- 
ries and other scientific institutions to 
the East. 
The 


scientists 


visiting American 
could not help but notice wistfully 
that the Russian government values 
highly its artists, its poets, its musi- 


cians, its leading scientists. Labora- 
tories, libraries, assistants, and official 
encouragement are provided as lavish- 
ly as a government that is hard pressed 
in wartime can manage—at least that 
is the situation for the few hundred 
academicians and corresponding mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences. This 
official governmental attention does not 
seem to spoil the individual scientists; 
it is not vanity, but a feeling of respon- 
sibility, and of great seriousness, that 
has resulted. 

But to return to the observatories. 
Probably it will be a year before the 
reconstruction of Pulkovo is under way, 
and nearly ten years before the new 
observatory, with better and more ver- 
satile instruments, will crown Pulkovo 
hill. Also, the rebuilding of Simeiz in 
the Crimea will be a slow process. Me- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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HE yellow-skinned Khakass no- 
mads are of the same stock as the 
Buryat-Mongols who live still further 
east along the shores of Lake Baikal, 
largest inland body of water in Soviet 
Siberia and all of eastern Asia. In 1923 
the Buryat-Mongols set up an Autono- 
mous Soviet Socialist Republic which is 
about the size of Norway. Nearby there 
are two small branches of this people, 
the Ust-Ordin Buryat-Mongols and the 
Agin Buryat-Mongols, both of whom 
have organized their own National Dis- 
tricts. (The word Mongol is derived 
from mong, meaning brave.) All the 
Soviet peoples of Mongolian origin are 
closely related ethnically to the Mon- 
gols across the frontier in various prov- 
inces of China. The important Buryat- 
Mongolian ASSR has a long boundary 
to the south in common with the huge 
Mongolian People’s Republic, which 
collaborates closely with the Soviet 
Union. From the spur line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway at Kyakhta 
goods go by camel or motor caravan 
over the desert into Mongolia and the 
heart of China. 
The Buryat-Mongolian Republic, 
Containing approximately 570,000 in- 
habitants, is the most populous national 
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BURYAT-MONGOLIA and YAKUTIA 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


division in Siberia. The Buryats are 
another Soviet people, nomadic for cen- 
turies past, who resemble the American 
Indian. They have high cheekbones, 
broad noses and slanting eyes. Most fa- 
miliar type of Buryat conveyance was 
the kibitka, a vehicle enclosed with 
thick felt or leather and shifting to run- 
ners during the snows of winter. In 
tsarist days Buryat-Mongolia was one 
of the most poverty stricken and gen- 
erally backward portions of the empire, 
with illiteracy as high as 96 per cent. 

Its prevailing religion was Lamaism, 
a modified form of the Buddhist faith 
originating in Tibet and taking its 
name from lama, meaning yellow, the 
conspicuous color of the priest’s cap. 
This religion had a strong hold over 
the Buryats and it is said that for every 
three adults there was one monk or 
lama. The lamas, a veritable army of 
them, lived in monasteries called lama- 
series which owned much of the choic- 


est land in the.country. A typical old. 


Buryat belief was that water is defil- 





This is the second article on the vast 
Soviet territory traditionally known 
as Siberia. 








ing; and hence the washing of even 
dishes and clothes was discouraged. It 
is no wonder that the Buryats gained 
a reputation for being dirty and un- 
healthy. Hard liquor sold by Russian 
traders also played havoc among them. 
And during the thirty years prior to 
the Revolution, their population de- 
clined by a third. 

Since the Soviets came into power, 
life in the Buryat-Mongol Republic has 
drastically changed for the better. As 
among most of the traditionally nomad 
peoples of the USSR collective farming 
and stock-raising have been introduced 
with splendid results. The new collec- 
tive system has vastly increased agricul- 
tural production and has also led most 
of the natives to adopt a more settled 
mode of existence. For the first time, 
too, the great natural resources of the 
region are being developed, including 
the all but untouched timber reserves 
that cover 78 per cent of its area. 
Whereas under the tsars the entire in- 
dustry of this land consisted of one 
wine distillery, now enormous indust- 
rial enterprises are being operated full 
blast. 

The capital of the Republic, Ulan- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Soviet People Are Mareching On 


by EDWIN SMITH 


All the might and hate of the Nazis could neither mur- 
der nor burn their spirit, courage and confidence 


HE visitor to.the Soviet Union 
these days is presented with two 
contrasting impressions: the realiza- 
tion on every hand of the deep wounds 
of war, and the parallel recognition of 
the great curative powers of Soviet life. 
The toll of destruction by the Nazi 
armies is enormous, Life has been sac- 
rificed on a terrible scale, families have 
been broken up, children have lost 
precious years of education and happi- 
ness. What words are adequate to 
express the feelings one has when one 
learns that children of five and six 
years, kept as prisoners by the Ger- 
mans and now returned to their native 
cities, are afraid to run because in the 
prison camp any running was punished ? 
The wanton burning. and blowing- 
up of buildings in such cities as Len- 
ingrad and Kiev, both of which I have 
visited, has often been described but 
must be seen to be realized in its full 
implication. Everywhere there is evi- 
dence of the systematic endeavor to de- 
stroy, not for military purposes, but 
because the fascists could not bear the 
thought that Soviet civilization might 
survive. 

Schools and universities, scientific 
laboratories, cultural shrines of the 
nation and of the world, such as the 
Chaikovsky Museum at Klin and Tol- 
stoy’s home at Yasnaya Polyana, where 
I have also been, were to the Germans 
the accusing fingers of conscience, a 
conscience which they sought vainly to 
obliterate in blood and fire. The So- 
viet Union had labored for more than 
twenty-five years to build a great na- 
tion where science and the arts would 
flourish and where human kindness and 
happiness could find larger scope. All 
the might and hate of the Nazis could 
neither murder nor burn this spirit. 
Its roots were indestructible and that 
is why one at once discovers in Russia 
that Soviet life is resuming its for- 
ward march with complete courage and 
confidence. 

This war has retarded its material 
progress ten, fifteen, twenty years— 
who knows? But its objectives and its 
moral fervor have emerged from vic- 
torious struggle stronger than ever. 
The course of history, which always 
has its magnificent ironies, may well 
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show that the result of the Nazi inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union was to cause 
its citizens to place an even higher 
value on their past achievements and 
future resolves. 

In Kiev, for example, I saw its great 
university and its agricultural college 
—empty, burned-out shells, fragments 
of the frescoed wall of the world- 
famous Ouspensky Cathedral towering 
grotesquely over crumbled masses of 
masonry, the main street converted by 
flames and exploding mines into heaps 
of ugly rubble. 

But in Kiev I also saw reconstruc- 
tion proceeding (with the aid, it is 
pleasant to report, of German war 
prisoners). I visited the Institute of 
Experimental Biology, presided over by 
that great scientist and great indivi- 
dual, Aiexander Bogomolets, where 
with ample equipment and a consid- 
erable staff important scientific re- 
search is going forward. I walked 
through the new botanical gardens, 
which are fully planned and are al- 
ready partially planted—a spot of great 
beauty on the banks of the Dnieper. 
I listened to architects talk of the new 
and more beautiful Kiev which is al- 
ready taking shape. I heard musicians 





and artists describe great cultural plans 
for the benefit of the people of Kiev 
and of the rest of the Ukraine which 
are now ‘being continued from the pre- 
war period and which were actively 
worked upon even during the terrible 
ordeal of the war itself. 

In Kiev I saw little children in war 
orphan homes—many of whom had 
been prisoners and forced blood donors 
in German camps—learning again to 
play and dance and drink in the sun- 
shine, accustoming themselves also to 
study and work. ‘These are Soviet 
citizens of the future. They will live 
down the privations and horror of their 
war experience and become a living 
wall of determination, together with 
the oncoming generation of the other 
United Nations, against any new fas- 
cist aggression. 

My particular mission here has been 
to further the exchange between the 
USA and the USSR, of materials and 
information in many fields of common 
interest to the people of both countries 
and, I hope, in the future, of indivi- 
duals. I have met with many leading 
figures in music, the theater, ballet, 
cinema, literature, architecture, the 


(Continued on page 28) 


These men of Stalingrad are on their way to. work, rebuilding the heroic city 
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IVAN COMES MARCHING HOME 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Demobilization law assures returning Red Army men of jobs, 
homes, loans for rebuilding, training and medical care 


USSIANS are taking vacations 

for the first time since 1941. 
Moscow is sprucing up with flower 
beds, house repairs and—occasionally 
and far between—even new dresses. 
And the boys are coming home! 

Those are the characteristics of this 
Soviet summer in contrast to the four 
that went before. The most impor- 
tant for everybody is of course the re- 
turn from the army of thirteen senior 
age groups. Last week, for instance, a 
man fifty-three years old came home 
to his family in the flat above me. He 
was a truck driver before the war. Be- 
cause of his age he was not mobilized, 
but he was one of the first to volun- 
teer. ‘They took him because he was 
a “specialist,” good truck drivers be- 
ing important in the war. For four 
years his wife and children have riot 
seen him. When he returned the cele- 
bration went on all night. I can’t say 
they danced; they stamped till it 
seemed the ceiling would come down. 
Nobody begrudged it to them. 

Besides individual homecomings 
there are great collective welcomes. As 
the demobilization trains pass through 
the country they are met by crowds. 
The trains are spotted at a glance for 
they are decked with flowers, flags and 
streamers. Bands meet them at the 
railway stations, countrywomen come 
out offering food. 

The first to leave Berlin were men 
returning to Siberia, the Urals and the 
Far East. They were given a farewell 
dinner by the regimental commander 
who kissed them all goodbye. The 
coaches were crowded with gift par- 
cels, the air was heavy with the scent 
of flowers. The train stopped over the 
entire day in Minsk while the city 
feted the veterans. It took a long time 
for the train to get to Siberia because 
it was stopped so often for greetings. 

On demobilization the men are is- 














sued new shoes, a complete outfit of 
clothing and money grants provided by 
law. They are also given food rations 
for the trip home. Special trains from 
the front carry men to their own dis- 
tricts. Every ordinary passenger train 
also reserves two coaches for smaller 
groups as they disperse to towns and 
villages. 

The military food stations along the 

routé are capable of serving 2,500 
simultaneously, while the main junc- 
tions often have tent settlements with 
bath house, barber shop, tailor, a post 
office and an open air theater. 
. Government banks are already issu- 
ing loans to veterans wishing to build 
homes. An especially large number of 
applicants come from the Ukrainian 
regions where towns and villages were 
badly damaged by the Germans. Mean- 
while factories and mills arrange to 
take back former employees at the 
same or equally good jobs. 

Returning men of course find many 
changes. Many big industrial plants 
went east and didn’t return. However, 
everywhere there are jobs a-plenty. 

The mobilization decree requires 
local government authorities and fac- 
tory managers to provide work within 
one month for the demobilized, either 
returning them to their old jobs or 
providing new ones if they desire, and 
have learned new skills in the army. 
The new job must not be inferior to 
the one held previously, and this is re- 
flected in the wages. Care is taken not 
to displace those who remained in pro- 
duction during the war. Local author- 
ities are required to provide the de- 
mobilized with living conditions and 
fuel. In the areas devastated by the 
enemy local authorities must provide 
building materials and housing loans. 
Very special attention everywhere is 
given to the invalided veterans who are 
given training for new jobs and what- 


to call his wife 


ever assistance necessary for adjust- 
ment to normal life. Equal attention 
is given to returning members of the 
farm population, helping them to set 
up new farms when necessary. 

Factories are now beginning to re- 
turn to the eight-hour working day. 
They are also beginning to offer vaca- 
tions. Vacations didn’t exist during 
wartime. Now Moscow’s railway 
stations are crowded with holiday pas- 
sengers going to summer resorts in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

The most popular resorts of course, 
are, as in pre-war days, the Black Sea 
coast, and the North Caucasus. But 
these aren’t available yet to nearly as 
many as in days gone by. 

Before the war about one-fifth of all 
workers spent vacations in some health 
resort. However, half those sanato- 
riums and rest homes in occupied terri- 
tory were destroyed. Some resort 
towns in the Crimea were entirely 
wiped out and will have to be com- 
pletely rebuilt. Besides this, many 
sanatoriums and resorts are now re- 
served for wounded soldiers. It will 
take several years before Soviet sana- 
toriums will be able to receive as many 
civilians as before the war. 

Most people of my acquaintance, 
however, are glad enough to get a 
chance to rest at home and repair 
clothing and housing. All these things 
suffered cruelly during the war. One 
of my friends told me joyfully yester- 
day, “The house committee at last 
agrees to repair my window. The glass 
was shaken out during the 1941 bomb- 
ings and it has been boarded up ever 
since.” Which brings me to the fact 
that at long last the Soviet people are 
going to begin getting consumers’ 
goods, 

Sergea Lukin, People’s Commissar 
for Light Industry, plans to double the 

{Continued on page 28) 


Typical scenes as the boys come home to a rousing welcome in Moscow. The Red Army man in the center rushed to the phone 





The Resurrection of Dr. Goebbels 


Reflections on Barmine’s Kampf and the Science of the Lie 


by FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


O unchain volcanic passions, to 


arouse outbreaks of fury, to set 
masses of men on the march, to organ- 
ize hatred and suspicion with ice-cold 
calculation” — these, said the late Nazi 
Minister of Propaganda, were the tasks 
of the hour. “The primitive simplicity 
of the minds of the masses,” observed 
the now missing Fiihrer, “renders them 
a more easy prey to a big lie than a 
small one, for they themselves often 
tell little lies but would be ashamed to 
tell big ones. They would never credit 
to others the possibility of such great 
impudence as the complete reversal of 
facts.” 

The ‘poisoning of public opinion in 
the name of anti-Bolshevism was the 
greatest single achievement of the Nazi 
elite and of its Fascist allies and reac- 
tionary sympathizers. This, more than 
any other single factor, produced 
World War II by making impossible 
timely cooperation between the Atlan- 
tic democracies and the USSR. The 
Third Reich now lies in ruins and 
many of its leaders are dead. But 
their ghosts go marching on and their 
work goes forward, nowhere more vig- 
orously than among that small but 
vocal group which should call itself the 
“American Enemies of the Soviet 
Union, Inc.” Hell has no fury like that 
of disenchanted ex-radicals, unless it 
be that of traitors-in-exile. All join 
forces to defame that which they once 
admired or served. Here, as always, 
heretics are detested more bitterly than 
infidels and great hatred stems from 
repressed love and envy—and from the 
psychic necessity of every Benedict Arn- 
old to rationalize his treason and rein- 
tegrate his sick personality around sym- 
bols of fear and rage against his former 
faith. 

Typical of the literature of defama- 
tion, and unoriginal to the point of 
dullness, is Alexander Barmine’s “auto- 
biography,” published before the war 
in France, where it doubtless contrib- 
uted in its paltry way to French de- 
moralization and defeat, and now issued 
in amplified form in the United 
States.* With touching delicacy the 


*ONE WHO SURVIVED: THE LIFE STORY 
OF A RUSSIAN UNDER THE SOVIETS, 
by Alexander Barmine. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1945, 337 pp. $3.75. 
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author “‘remained silent,” he says, prior 
to VE day. But now that “Stalin’s 
empire is out of all danger and is 
choking in bloody terror such allies as 
Poland, and when the events in Greece 
and the communist policy in other coun- 
tries are challenging democracy”—i.e. 
when it is expedient to begin preaching 
World War III—Barmine must tell 
the “truth.” The premise is a lie. - Bar- 
mine wrote “The New Communist 
Conspiracy” last fall (Reader’s Digest, 
October 1944). It was reprinted by 
Goebbels and used as Nazi propaganda 
against American troops on the West- 
ern Front in March, 1945. Barmine 
was dismissed from the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services last October. Along 
with Max Eastman, Eugene Lyons 
and William Henry Chamberlin, he 
campaigned against Roosevelt in the 
New York World-Telegram. None of 
this is mentioned in the book or the 
blurbs. His story, as Lozovsky once 
said of Hitler’s utterances, “is as much 
like truth as Goebbels is like Apollo.” 

This work has no intrinsic import- 
ance, save as a labored exercise in men- 
dacity and a confused self-portrait of 
a renegade who was once a Red Army 
officer and Soviet chargé d’affaires in 
Athens until his flight in 1937. L’am- 
our and a yen for “the villas of the 
patricians” contributed to his disgrace. 
But the book has enormous importance 
as a symptom. It illustrates the tech- 
nique of those whose slogan is: “I 
don’t want war with Russia, but...” 
And it is indeed “astounding,” as the 


jacket says, not for its stale slanders — 


but for the light it throws on the gulli- 
bility of ignorant publishers and ed- 
itors. ; 

Some naive readers may be taken in 
by the paraphernalia. It consists partly 
of eulogies by “authorities” (guess 
who!) and partly of many photographs 
scattered through the volume. The 
handsome face of the author (when 
younger and leaner) graces the frontis- 
piece. Another shows him “‘as a private 
in the U.S. Army, 1943,” just to make 
it clear that he did not join the Wehr- 
macht. Other pictures glorify Tukha- 
chevsky, Rakovsky, Schmidt, Krylenko, 


. Zinoviev, Kamenev, Karakhan, Rosen- 


goltz, et al.—all presented as worthy 


people, all colleagues and friends of 
Barmine, and all—horribile dictu!— 
falsely accused of treason and sentenced 
to execution or imprisonment during 
the Great Purge. “These were good 
men,” the author suggests to the read- 
er. “I worked with them and knew 
them well. Therefore I am a good 
man. They were martyred by a mon- 
strous tyranny. I escaped and survived 
to tell all. Therefore what I say is 
true.” Readers less anxious to be fooled 
will draw other conclusions from this 
rogues’ gallery of Fifth Columnists, 
Trotskyites and wreckers whose mo- 
tives and deeds are well known to all 
familiar with the story of Soviet poli- 
tics, including Joseph E. Davies, whom 
Barmine dismisses as a maker of “fa- 
bles.” Like other men, Barmine must 
be judged by the company he kept, 
and by the company he now keeps as an 
American citizen. 

There is pathos here, to be sure. 
Who understands all forgives all— 
perhaps, Psychiatrists know that guilt 
drives men to strange devices. Bar- 
mine in Athens “could no longer sleep” 
—in fear of “traps” and “assassins.” 
He is almost kidnapped. He is always 
being trailed. Strange men, obviously 
agents of the GPU, are trying to kill 
him. \They have ample opportunity, 
but somehow never succeed. In Paris, 
as in Athens. and indeed everywhere, 
Barmine is a victim of a “conspiracy.” 
“On the subway, in tobacco shops, go- 
ing to and from restaurants—the shad- 
ows dogged me.” Even now, no 
doubt, he looks askance at strangers 
and expects some night to find a thug 
or a Soviet diplomat under his bed, 
with dagger or bomb in hand. This is 
pathetic.- But the politics of paranoia 
are more rather than less dangerous 
by virtue of their morbid origins. 

To “correct” Barmine’s misrepre- 
sentations would take a book as long 
as his, since each page bristles with 
them. A few samples must suffice. In 
his last May Day parade (1937) 
Tukhachevsky, one of Barmine’s heroes, 
“stood severely alone. . . . None of 
the high officers present wished to risk 
disfavor by approaching the army chief 
who had fallen from Stalin’s grace” 
(p.7). In fact, Tukhachevsky stood 
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next to Voroshilov and in line with 
Budyonny. The photograph appears 
on p.250 of Eugene Lyons’ smear- 
book on Stalin. The smearers need a 
coordinator. Barmine “reveals” that 
during the civil war Budyonny’s army, 
under Stalin and Voroshilov, “was 
known for frequent outbursts of mur- 
derous anti-Semitism” (p. 21). Stalin 
murdered ‘Tukhachevsky because he 
could “never forgive him” for his own 
blunder in losing the Polish war of 
1920 (p. 80). But later (p. 223) Tukh- 
achevsky is murdered by Stalin for 
being “implacably opposed to Nazi 
Germany” — as shown presumably, 
though Barmine is silent on the point, 
by his betrayal of Soviet-Czech defense 
plans to Berlin. Barmine needs a co- 
ordinator. 

“One man, and one alone, had a right 
to the position” of Lenin’s successor. 
“Was not Trotsky marked out by 
character and intelligence as the obvious 
head of the movement?” (p. 160). Stal- 
in wrecked Soviet industry. The cop- 
per production quota in the First Five- 
Year Plan, for example, was set at 
the “hopelessly impossible” figure of 
150,000 tons, and the industry “at the 
end of the Second Five-Year Plan was 
in a state of extreme disorganization” 
(pp. 199-200). There is, of course, no 
mention of the fact (Encyclopedia 
Britannica) that Soviet copper pro- 
duction was 30,000 tons in 1932, 98,- 
000 in 1938, 158,700 in 1939 and 180,- 
000 in 1943, 

“Without competition and without 
free trade unions, there is no stimulus 
to the management (of Soviet industry) 
to use their brains” (p. 211). Bur 
strangely enough (p. 199), Stalin ‘did 
achieve some wonders” and win “very 
real victories,” and the Soviet tank in- 
dustry was seven years ahead (p. 226) 
of its American counterpart. Yet, 
Stalin, believe it or not, shot 80 per 
cent of all colonels and 90 per cent of 
all generals in the Red Army (p. 323). 
Et cetera ad infinitum. Russia is an 
Inferno. 

All of this, writes Edmund Wilson 
in The New Yorker (July 14) is 
“unique and indispensable” and is “the 
one book that ought to be read if you 
have time for no other.” It is “par- 
ticularly impressive,” “‘a straight story,” 
a “classic” and the “only book on 
Russia that has lately been written 
by a Russian which has no political 
bias.” To Manya Gordon (Mrs. Si- 
meon Strunsky) in The Saturday Re- 
view (July 14) it is all “very con- 
vincing, . .. Mr. Barmine gives au- 
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thorities for these tremendous figures.” 
The “authorities’—mirabile dictu!— 
turn out to be Barmine, Boris Souva- 
rine (“my old friend from back in 
1922”), Trotsky’s son, The New Lead- 
er, Walter Krivitsky, Ciliga, Archbi- 
shop Michael Curley and, in extenso, 
William L. White, all of whom al- 
ways quote one another as “authori- 
ties.” This is exactly like Goebbels 
quoting Ananias. Barmine’s warmed- 
up hash is long since mildewed. Sou- 
varine was a better cook. Goebbels was 
still better. Koestler is taking lessons. 
Barmine should learn from La Luce 
that the current “‘line”’ is different from 
the 1937 recipe. Europe and Asia now 
have to be “saved from Bolshevism.” 
Goebbels did this better too. 

There is one slight difficulty: the 
USSR is ruled by homicidal maniacs, 
its people are slaves, its army officers 
were all shot and its industry and agri- 
culture have always been in chaos. How 
then explain the absurdity of the Red 
Army winning the war? Souvarine, 
writing before the war, had no such 
difficulty. He calmly predicted that 
“young Russia, bled white by Stalin, 
leaves the field free for German dynam- 
ism. . . . Stalin shows himself the chief 
benevolent agent of Germany” (Stalin, 
p. 672). Barmine, like Koestler, grap- 
ples manfully with the problem. In 
comparison with Hitler it seems that 
Stalin “had twice the population. He 
had ten times the resources. ... In avi- 
ation and ammunition, just about equal, 
and in number of tanks and cannon 
superior” (One Who Survived, pp. 
321-2). Yet Stalin lost the war in 
1941 and 1942 because his all but 
worthless army failed to do what it 
could and should have done—i.e., in- 
vade Czechoslovakia and Germany. 
“This,” adds Barmine modestly (p. 
322) “is not the place to prove this 
assertion, but it is obvious.” Final 
victory was of course due to the won- 
derful and martyred Russian people, 
over whom Barmine drools. The facts 
happen to be that the states that de- 
clared war on the USSR in June, 1941, 
had a total population in the territories 
under their control of 242,500,000 
and had access to all the resources of 
68,000,000 other Europeans. Hitler 
had a 3:2 superiority in manpower and 
a 5:2 superiority in steel and arms 
production. But any relationship be- 
tween the facts and the tale of One 
Who Survived is purely coincidental. 

Now all of this is palpably stupid 
and feeble nonsense, in no respect dif- 
ferent from the mouthings of Alfred 


_ of a mistake that I am alive.” 


Rosenberg, Franco, the Hearst press 
and the McCormick-Patterson axis. 
And no one needs to be in any way 
astonished or impressed at the Intro- 
duction by Max Eastman, who finds 
the book “the most important that could 
be written on Russia” by one who has 
“unbroken morale, irreproachable in- 
tegrity, scientific detachment .. . in- 
corruptible intelligence . . . inside 
knowledge . . . excelling mind and 
character . . . belongs to a moral 
aristocracy ... high and fine standards 
of conduct . . . candor and truthful- 
ness,” etc. Eastman agrees with Bar- 
mine in almost everything, even inshis 
opinion that “it seems to me some kind 
Only 
on one point he dissents: he still thinks 
the Moscow confessions were gotten 
with drugs. Neither is there cause for 
surprise that John Chamberlain finds 
it “hard to decide” whether the book 
is more temarkable “for its thrilling 
adventures or its absolute integrity.” 
Or that William Henry Chamberlin 
thinks that “there are few better sources 
of information about Stalin.” It is 
“full and candid,” “of inestimable 
value,” and “of transparent honesty.” 
These are the professional hate-mong- 
ers and one expects nothing else from 
them. 

What is shocking here is that the 
publishers and. editors of Putnam’s, of 
The New Yorker and of The Saturday 
Review, all of whom are honest if ill- 
informed men, should allow themselves 
to be made tools of those whose hands 
are the hands of Esau but whose voices 
are the voice of Goebbels. These are 
reputable organizations and not fly-by- 
night concerns stooping at nothing to 
turn a dishonest penny. The Book- 
of-the-Month Club News joins in: 
“Genuine, sincere and honest, it is writ- 
ten from the heart as only one who has 
suffered for an ideal and seen it be- 
trayed could write. . . . As a factual 
record of a bitter hoax, the book is 
everlastingly significant.” The latter 
judgment is correct, though for reasons 
unsuspected by the BMCN. By the 
same logic, or lack thereof, Yale Uni- 
versity Press dresses up the diatribes 
of “David J. Dallin” as authoritative 
scholarship. 

How can this phenomen be explained 
and what can be done about it? If it 
is not counteracted, the new anti-Soviet 
crusaders, now trying to wrap them- 
selves in the Star Spangled Banner in- 
stead of the Hakenkreuz flag, will 
most certainly wreck the United Na- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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SOVIET 
WAR 
ORPHANS 


Soon after the German invasion the 
Soviet Government issued a decree on 
the care of children orphaned or sep- 
arated from their parents by the war. 
Now, thousands of youngsters have al- 
ready been restored to their families 
and an extensive network of children's 
homes have been established. At pres- 
ent, in the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic alone, there are 4,000 
children's homes caring for 400,000 
boys and girls. Simultaneously, early 
in the war, a nation-wide movement 
me began for the adoption of children 
4 which was supervised by the Education 
. and Public Welfare organizations. To- 
4 day about 265,000 children have been 
adopted throughout the USSR 








Left: Anna Osina, wife of a Soviet 
fighter pilot, with her adopted daughter 
Natasha, whose father was killed at the 
front and whose mother died in an air 
raid. Right, top: Women of the Krasny 
Bogatyr Factory, adopt youngsters or- 
phaned by the war. Below: A collective 
farmer of Soviet Central Asia, Akhme- 
dat Shamakhmudov, and his wife, 
Bakhra, with their adopted children 
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Other photos are of the boarding 
school for war orphans in Novosibirsk, 
Western Siberia. Left: In the school's 
8) ballet studio. Next panel, top to bot- 
, tom: Part of the string band; in one of 
the boys’ domitories; a girls’ classroom; 
learning to operate milling-machines. 
Below: Morning exercises. Right: Line- 
up for a ski run 
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THEY CALLED HIM 





The story of a teacher who terrorized the Nazis 
and helped a Soviet community to begin life anew 


AVE you ever watched a burning 
library? Blazing books drawn sky- 
ward by the current of hot air, the flap- 
ping pages whirling high above the con- 
flagration like heavy birds on fiery wings. 
It is a hideous sight which cuts to the 
quick all who cherish human knowledge 
clothed in words and harbored between 
the covers of a printed book. 

In their abject desire to crush every- 
thing mindful of the unfettered spirit, of 
kind and noble sentiments and of the 
broadness of life and human thought, the 
Germans had come with their torches to 
bring to naught man’s greatest treasures 
—his books. 

So Semion Vassilievich Odintsov 
thought as he watched the school library 
being devoured by flames. It was the 
library which he himself had carefully 
collected for the school of Deriugino 
Village during his many years of teach- 
ing. And it was not only the pride of the 
school, but of all the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The window panes of the school were 
cracking from the heat and the wind was 
tossing the flames madly over the roof. 

After one last look at the revolting 
scene, Semion Vassilievich betook him- 
self to the woods. There he lived for two 
years, and during that time the very 
mention of his name made the enemy on 
all the surrounding roads tremble with 
fear. At the least suspicion that the 
schoolmaster might be nearby, Nazi sup- 
ply columns staggered back and drivers 
abandoned their horses, seeking refuge in 
ditches and bushes. 

In the villages, people whispered the 
schoolmaster’s name with the greatest re- 
spect. “Wait, you Germans, when the 
schoolmaster comes you'll get the marks 
you deserve,” they would mutter to 
themselves. 

In the orders of the chief of the Nazi 
punitive expedition, the schoolmaster’s 
name appeared in large letters. But in 
vain the Nazis scoured the woods for the 
elusive teacher and set a price of 25,000 
marks on his head. 

“His head is not for sale,” the village 
folk said. And they recalled the elderly 
schoolmaster with his broad-set features 
and flaming mop of thick red hair. “Red 
Sun,” they had nicknamed him at school 
and in the village. He was popular not 
only in Deriugino but in the surrounding 
villages as well. Both old and young 
came to hear him hold forth on the 
scorching sands of the Sahara, the green- 
ish-blue glare of the polar glaciers, the 
stellar regions, the solar system and the 
laws that govern it. 

Having fostered a deep interest in his 
pupils in the mysteries of the universe, 
he recruited from the senior pupils a cir- 
cle for the study of astronomy. Knowing 
how fond youngsters are of mysterious 
names, he called the circle “The Zodiac” 
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and gave each member a Zodiacal nick- 
name. 

Semion Vassilievich purchased an ex- 
cellent telescope and on starry nights the 
children, as well as many of their elders, 
came to observe in awed amazement the 
rough surface of the moon, somehow re- 
semblinz cottage cheese, and the rings 
around Saturn. The astronomy charts, 
plotted by the members of the circle, 
earned the admiration of all. 

Now everything had been swept away 
—the library, the beautifully polished 
telescope, the astronomy charts and maps. 
The schoolmaster was making the Ger- 
mans pay for what they had done. And 
all the enemy’s attempts to lay their 
hands on him and his guerrilla detach- 
ment proved unavailing. 

In his most trying hours, Semion Vas- 
silievich firmly believed in the day of de- 
liverance. And that day came. On the 
fringe of the forest he mec the Red 
Army’s reconnaissance men, established 
contact with the command of the advanc- 
ing units, and helped erect a bridge over 
the river that was swollen by the Sep- 
tember rain. 

Several days later, the boys of Deriu- 
gino, splashing in the mud with their 
bare feet, ran to meet the schoolmaster 
and his partisans and shouted gleefully: 
“Semion Vassilievich—Red Sun!” And 
following the boys came the rest of the 
village. 

“You sure look as though you’ve been 
through hell, Semion Vassilievich,” said 
the elder men, sympathetically patting his 
shoulders. 

“Skin and bones, that’s all that’s left of 
you,” someone put in. But another add- 
ed: “That’s nothing, so long as he’s got 
all his bones, we'll help him put the flesh 
on.” 
Aged and threadbare, Semion Vassilie- 
vich stood in the wide street, gasping for 
breath. Nearby his men were lined up, 
smiling modestly. 

“Thanks for the welcome, thanks for 
everything, my good friends,” was all 
that he could say in his deep agitation. 

That very day things were started at 
the school. First, the big slashes in the 
walls had to be patched up. Timber was 
fetched and the elder folk, assisted by 





RED SUN 


by LEV KASSIL 


the school children, got busy. All day the 
children were at Semion Vassilievich’s 
heels, telling him of all that had hap- 
pened during the German occupation. 
Among other things the schoolmaster 
learned that Grischa Balabin, head of 
the class and a great favorite of his, was 
missing. The conjecture was that he had 
been deported. 

Semion Vassilievich now spent all his 
days and nights in the school, helping to 
plaster walls, lay floors and do innumer- 
able other things. 

One day he saw two of the boys rolling 
a big stone ball. He recognized it as an 
ornament piece on the staircase of a 
former mansion which they had used as 
a cinema before the war. 

“What’s that for?” he asked. 

“We’re going to turn it into a globe. 
It’s just right and you can’t have a school 
without a globe, can you?” the boys 
were very satisfied with themselves. 

There were, however, far more impor- 
tant things missing from the school. For 
one thing, there was no glass for the win- 
dows. 

Semion Vassilievich took a trip to the 
nearby bottle factory, and to the amaze- 
ment of the village, returned with two 
wagonloads of empty bottles. The next 
day the windows were half covered with 
plywood shieids and half with the empty 
bottles held together with clay. 

“Tt’s not a pretty picture,” Semion 
Vassilievich commented. “But we will 
have some light in the classrooms and it 
will serve the purpose until we get win- 
dow panes. 

Penholders were made of blank car- 
tridges into which wooden plugs were in- 
serted and pen points, inkstands and 
pencils were collected in the village homes 
by the children. 

The paint had dried on the new globe 
that weighed over a hundred pounds and 
the last of the holes in the walls was 
stuffed and plastered. It was the grand 
reopening of the Deriugino school. Faces 
and hands well-scrubbed and wearing 
their holiday best, the children took their 
seats, some on the old benches that sur- 
vived destruction and others on the new 
unvarnished ones. There was hushed ex- 
citement in the anteroom where the 
children’s parents and the most important 
people of the village had gathered. It 
was obvious that nothing gladdened the 
hearts of these weary people more than 
the reopening of their school. The chil- 
dren were back at school; that meant life 
was resuming its normal course and 
things would be going well. 

The school bell having vanished a long 
time ago, the janitor sharply struck a 
rusty piece of iron railing and the loud 
bang reverberated through the corridor. 
A solemn silence ensued. Smoothing his 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The Guzuls Come Down to the Valleys 


by YURI BURIAKOVSKY 


Carpatho-Ukrainians leave poverty and fear behind as 
they start life anew as citizens of the Soviet Ukraine 


The Carpatho-Ukraine is a 5,500 square 
mile wooded and mountainous territory 
with a population of about 700,000, over- 
whelmingly Ruthenian—of Ukrainian ex- 
traction. In 1919 the Ruthenians asked to 
be a part of Russia, but the peace confer- 
ence decided thai they should become a 
part of Czechoslovakia. Although no long- 
er oppressed as they had previously been 
under Hungarian domination, they remain- 
ed in an impoverished condition and never 
happy as a part of Czechoslovakia. Their 
reseizure by Hungary in 1939, increased 
their desire to become a part of the Soviet 
Ukraine; and a People’s Assembly called 
after their liberation by the Red Army in 
the Fall of 1944, petitioned the Soviet Union 
for incorporation. On June 29, this year, a 
pact between the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
signed in Moscow ceded the Carpatho- 
Ukraine to the Soviet Union. In the pre- 
amble it is stated that the pact was moti- 
vated “according to the wish manifestated 
by the population of the Carpatho-Ukraine.” 
Mutual exchange of nationals is provided. 
With this act, the last group of Ukrainians 
remaining outside the USSR are now 
united with the Ukrainian Republic. 


Hams on clumsily to the handles, 
stumbling from time to time against 
the turned up lumps of earth, the man 
moved behind the plow. He was Ivan 
Mitsak, lumberjack. 

Mitsak had moved to the village of 
Divo, in the valley, from his highland re- 
gion, a region of wonderful beauty and 
shocking poverty. Somewhere below, hem- 
med in between the blue-white mountain 
ranges, there was fertile land, but it be- 
longed to the German and Magyar es- 
tate owners and to that frightful octopus 
with the melodious name, the Latoriza 
Corporation. In those years many high- 
landers came down to the valley in the 
summer, driven from the mountains by 
hunger. And late in autumn the Guzuls* 
returned to their mountain villages, to 
their soot-begrimed huts with several 
sacks of cornmeal or grain—a_ bone 
thrown to them by the masters. Ragged 
barefoot children nagged their mothers 
for dry yellow pancakes. Mitsak pur- 
chased corn from the Latoriza stores, 
which shamelessly robbed the Guzuls. 
And if he had been told that some day 
he, Ivan Mitsak, would be given land in 
the valley free of charge, a home for his 
tamily, horses or oxen to bring down his 
meager belongings, he would more read- 
ily have believed that the Tissa River 
would change its course or that the Bes- 
kid Mountains sink into the valley. 

For centuries this district has been a 
region of tears. I tramped through doz- 
ens of villages scattered in the Carpathian 
Mountains and everywhere I saw the 
cruel naked truth—the gradual extinc- 
tion of a people distinguished not only 
tor the beauty of their proud, well-built 
youths, but also for their stubborn loyalty 


“Ukrainian mountain people of the ‘eastern 
Carpathians, 
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to the customs, traditions, songs and mode 
of life of their fathers. 

I visited Yasen, Rakov, Hust and Vel- 
ikobereznoye and everywhere | stared in 
the face of unbearable poverty. The huts 
were black from the smoke which slowly 
wound its way through the hole in the 
roof. Girls from ten to fifteen years of 
age slept on plain board benches with 
nothing but rags over their heads. Shep- 
herds looked emaciated, their parchment- 
like skin drawn over their protruding 
cheekbones despite months spent in the 
fresh mountain air. In one village I found 
a. voluminous book under the shameless 
title “What St. Stefan’s Crown has Given 
the Ruthenians.” Every page was a “list 
of blessings” bestowed by the Magyar 
landlords and gendarmes. I showed this 
disgusting and cynical book to an old 
Guzul, Stefan Zozulyak, who took me 
to his home. His eyes, bleary from tra- 
choma, suddenly flashed with burning 
anger. 

“Do you know, my good man, what I 
have been dreaming of these three 
years?” he asked. “Of the smell of bread. 
I have dreamed I was holding it in my 
hands, lifting it to my mouth ready to 
bite, and then I awakened to the realiza- 
tion that it was.only a dream. This 
dream, like a nightmare, has visited me 
a hundred times.” 

Not only this dream, but the most 
cherished dreams of which no one dared 
speak aloud are now coming true in this 
region where after long centuries of hope- 
less existence; the people have become 
masters of their own destiny. No trace 
is left of the shareholders of the Lator- 
iza Corporation, of the big estate owners. 
Abandoning everything in their homes, 
the haughty German colonists have left 


together with the German transport col- 
umns, and the People’s Government have 
turned over the land to the peasantry, 
free of charge, without any usurers’ in- 
terest, for free use in perpetuity. 

When I visited the highland regions 
again I saw a column of carts, and Soviet 
trucks racing to get ahead of them, move 
up the mountains. They carried sacks 
filled with excellent grain—a present to 
the Guzul region from their compatriots 
in the Carpathian valleys, from the Red 
Army which brought freedom to this 
land, and from the government of the 
Soviet Ukraine. On the road I met doc- 
tors whose conscience and renewed sense 
of kinship with the people drove them 
to abandon their comfortable life in the 
capital, Uzhorod, and to ask for a com- 
mission in the highlands. At Irshava I 
saw a truly people’s hospital; except for 
medical instruments, all the equipment 
had been brought by the people to help 
check the spread of epidemics. I saw co- 
operative stores where at very low prices 
peasants could purchase kerosene, which 
seemed like the latest achievement of 
civilization compared with splint flares, 
and soap, the existence of which had been 
nearly forgotten. There, too, a remedy 
for the itch was distributed. At medical 
posts doctors were busy unpacking bales 
of medicaments. 

It took the great liberation campaign 
of the Red Army to let Ivan Mitsak grip 
the handles of his plow and, for the first 
time in his once hopeless life, turn up 
the first furrow of his own land. 

It seemed like a fairy-tale, those de- 
crees of the People’s Council of the Car- 
pathian Ukraine announcing that high- 
landers desiring to move to the valley 

(Continued on page 33) 


Villagers of the Carpathian foothills chat with Soviet tankmen 
after the Red Army had liberated their region from the Germans 


























































THE CATHOLICS AND RUSSIA 


by KENNETH LESLIE 


A factual brief on the methods of the Catholic Front against 
the USSR and an appeal to withstand the tide of hatred 


CATHOLIC friend of mine was 
riding in the club car of a rail- 

road train when he picked up the issue 
of Collier’s in which Archbishop Spell- 
man praised Franco. In a fit of wrath 
he hurled the magazine to the floor of 
the car and stamped on it. A European 
Catholic would not at all have been 
disturbed by the sight of an Archbishop 
acting like an Archbishop. The Amer- 
ican has never bothered his head with 
Vatican politics. He reverences his 
priesthood and hierarchy but would as 
soon consult them on poetry as on poli- 
tics. He has thought of himself, cor- 
rectly, as a good American, a progres- 
sive American, a devotee of democracy. 
But today he finds himself in a most 
embarrassing position. He reads that 
his Archbishop likes Franco. He goes 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral and finds a 
Hapsburg sitting on the throne of the 


altar. He is urged to read his parochial. 


press and, when he does, he is horrified, 
for what he finds there is a wholesale 
attack upon Russia. 

The best I can do to convey some 
idea of the magnitude of this attack is 
to quote a few phrases which, although 
necessarily taken from their context, 
are unmistakable in their intent. I 
shall quote exclusively from authorita- 
tive sources, leaving to one side in- 
numerable news items and editorials 
reprinted in the parochial press from 
anti-Soviet newspapers and periodicals. 

NC*, Oct. 19, 1944, on the front 
page of The Providence Visitor, official 
organ of the diocese of Providence, R. 
I., quoted the Rev. Dr. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J., Vice-President of George- 
town University and an expert in geo- 
politics: “If the unhappy appeasement 
policy pursued prior to 1939 in favor 
of the Nazis resulted only in blood, 
sweat, and tears, miscalculation of the 
Soviet Union’s special geo-politics can 
easily lead to disunity, friction, and 
acute danger in the Allied victory.” 

The Tablet, official organ of the 
Brooklyn diocese, Oct. 28, 1944, front 
page editorial article: ‘““With the war 
against Germany unfinished, Great 
Britain and the United States are fac- 


*The abbreviation NC indicates the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference News Service 
which is the authoritative news service of the 
Roman hierarchy in the United States. 
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ing a conflict with Russia in all sections 
of the world.” 

The Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of The Catholic World, in his 
column “Sursum Corda” widely syn- 
dicated by NC, Nov. 30, 1944: “Amer- 
icans will do well to keep their eyes 
peeled for more evidences—there are 
bushels of them—all going to show 
that Russia will not ‘play ball.’ We had 
better not fool ourselves. Wishful 
thinking in this matter may be equiv- 
alent to criminal carelessness and crim- 
inal carelessness to treason.” 

The New World, Chicago’s Official 
Catholic Paper, front page editorial, 
Dec. 15, 1944: “The most startling 
declaration in recent months comes 
from Pope Pius XII in an address to a 
group of Cardinals. The background 
of the statement was the Red menace 
and the showdown battle which is 
bound to materialize if Soviet attitudes 
are not completely reversed.” 

Headline in The Tablet on NC 
story, Dec. 16, 1944: “Korea Is An- 
other Victim of Russia—Christianity 
Doomed If Soviet Succeeds In Latest 
Aims.” 

Headline in The Michigan Catholic, 
Jan. 4, 1945: “Reds Promote Strife In 
Liberated Lands.” 

The Catholic Sun, Jan. 11, 1945, 
quoting Monsignor David F. Cunning- 
ham, Chancellor of the Syracuse Dio- 
cese, discussing the Pattern for Peace 
program: “It is not impossible that the 
nations of the world may be forced to 
rise in self-defense against the crimes 
of Communism even as they are now 
punishing the international crimes of 
Germany and Imperial Japan.” 

In the official Catholic paper of San 
Francisco, The Monitor, June 2, 1945, 
the editor says, front page editorial: 
“The fear of Russia is not an invention 
of Nazi propaganda. It is the product 
of Russian policy .. .” 

The Union and Echo, diocesan paper 
of Buffalo, New York, May 25, 1945: 
“Tf the Russians came to San Francisco 
with the intention and hope of remov- 
ing some of the open and latent an- 
tagonism towards her . . . then the So- 
viets must book San Francisco as a 
failure. There is more antagonism to- 
day than before the Conference . . . and 


more and more persons come to appre- 
ciate the deep significance sounded by 
the Bishops of the administrative board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, when in their Statement on 
Organizing World Peace they pointed 
out that ‘we have to reckon with the 
active, cleverly organized and directed 
opposition of Marxian totalitarianism 
to genuine democracy.’ ” 

Recently a Russian newspaper called 
attention to the anti-Soviet point of 
view of The Commonweal, a paper 
enjoying considerable reputation as a 
“liberal Catholic” weekly. The Com- 
monweal editors vigorously denied that 
it was anti-Soviet, insisted indeed that 
quite the contrary was true. Running 
through some of the 1944 and 1945 
issues of The Commonweal 1 have 
come across some references to the So- 
viet Union which may have guided the 
Russian newspaper in the formation of 
its opinion. There is a curious char- 
acteristic of most of Commonweal’s 
comments. Nearly always it is said 
like this: “The purpose of this analysis 
is not in any sense to increase suspicion 
and distrust of Russia.” (Oct. 13, 
1944). Then the knife is opened: Rus- 
sia’s policy is defined as something 
strange, bizarre. “For the relatively 
straight-forward American mind it ts 
almost impossible to understand what 
can only be called the ‘ambivalence’ of 
Russian policy . . . Under the Tsars 
and much more under the Soviets, Rus- 
sia presents to the world what looks 
like a solid front, granite in its unity. 
Yet behind that front there are always 
two or three or four conflicting groups 
...” (Oct. 13, 1944). 

The Commonweal might have re- 
membered that at the time when our 
American State Department was carry- . 
ing out its pro-Japanese policy at least 
90 per cent of the American people 
were horrified at that policy but seemed 
to be able to do nothing about it. Nor 
did the British people appear to be able 
to do much about Churchill’s execrable 
policy in Greece. A dozen such ex- 
amples leap to the mind. 

The Commonweal “explains” many 
otherwise mysterious features of Rus- 
sian foreign policy on the thesis that its 
leaders have a queer psychological bent 
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and twist which has been imposed upon 
them by the fact that during their im- 
pressionable years they were on the run 
from the tsarist police. So “the quest for 
security, then, became for the older So- 
viet generation a veritable ‘search for 
the blue flower.’ And, just as with the 
romantics this longing for the unattain- 
able produced sad emotional excesses, so 
the Russian longing for security tends 
to be never-ending and expansionist.” 
“Nothing,” says the editor of The Com- 
monweal, “breeds suspicion like inse- 
curity. And the Stalin regime was shaped 
and formed in insecurity.” (Oct. 20, 
1944). 

Now in October, 1944, The Common- 
weal was of the following opinion: 
“There are two ways to deal with this. 
There is the tough way, which will al- 
most certainly lead to another world 
conflict. There is the way of patience 
and tact, which might possibly spare us 
from such a conflict.” (Oct. 20, 1944). 
This second way, says the editor, is 
tremendously difficult. It is hard to 
know what to do. “There is, however, a 
possible ray of sunlight in the cloudy 
picture. When the present generation of 
higher functionaries dies, their successors 
will be men who have never been chased 
but have themselves been the chasers.” 
A hope, albeit a forlorn one! But things 
began to change in the world picture and 
The Commonweal’s tiny ray of sunlight 
broke into a glorious dawn. 

In April, 1945, its leading editorial 
dealt with “The Great Change”: “The 
Easter weekend has served to crystallize 
a change in the political balance of power 
and therefore in the whole political situ- 
ation which is so extensive that its full 
significance is difficult to estimate.” (Apr. 
13, 1945), 

What was the change? It consisted of 
two things: First, the victory in the 
Pacific which will be “almost exclusively 
an American victory;” and second, the 
German defeat. “But what is most im- 
portant her defeat is by no means spe- 
cifically a Russian victory. . . From the 
Russian point of view this is nothing like 
as pleasing a picture as, a few months 
ago, the Russians could justifiably have 
expected. From the American point of 
view it is now definitely desirable that 
Russia should not enter the Pacific war.” 
(Apr. 13, 1945). 

The Commonweal editor, in a glow 
over what. he considers the weakening of 
Russia’s position generously proclaims 
that “it would be more than ungracious 
for us ever to forget the great service 
Russia rendered us when she bore the 
brunt of Germany’s military power.” 
(Apr. 13, 1945). She bore the brunt of 
battle, but the victory is not hers. The 
trouble has been that Russia had too 
much bargaining power. Now she has 
much less. The ‘balance has shifted and 
“the fact that Washington and London 
can afford to be tough is all to the good. 
Stalin has always been known to admire 
toughness.” 


The Commonweal went on week after 
week talking about Russia’s weaker 
argaining position and praising the 
toughness of British-American _ policy. 
Comparing Russia with Hitler and Mus- 
solini, who “made precisely the same 
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mistake,” The Commonweal editor said, 
“There has been far too much tendency 
on the part of Moscow to underestimate 
both the weight and capacity for tough- 
ness of America,” (May 4, 1945). Of 
course we must understand that “this 
frank language cannot be attributed to 
anti-Russian bias.” . 

The basic difference between The 
Commonweal and the Russians is moral. 
This comes out in The Commonweal’s 
comment on the sixteen Poles. Of course 
at the time of this comment, the trials 
had not been held and within its own 
framework it was quite in order for 
The Commonweal to take an anti-Soviet 
point of view. But here is what The 
Commonweal says: “The arrested Poles 
may all be anti-Semites and fascists; they 
went in good faith as ambassadors. To 
have acted as the Russians did act is 
from our point of view totally inadmis- 
sible and inexcusable.” (May 18, 1945). 
The premise here is that anti-Semites 
and fascists can act in good faith! To 
the Russians this premise is not only 
false, it is immoral. 


Another liberal exhibit of the Catholic 
church today is Don Luigi Sturzo who 
was head of the Partito Popolare in Italy 
in pre-Mussolini days. In a recent ar- 
ticle in The New Leader (July 7, 1945) 
Father Sturzo says: “Today we are 
approaching a new ideological conflict 
between Communism and _=anti-Com- 
munism, with the difference that Com- 
munism in Russia has taken on the 
attributes of imperialism in conflict with 
the capitalist imperialism of the United 
States and Britain. . (Father Sturzo’s 
italics.) In an atmosphere of this sort 
freedom will be squeezed out of exist- 
ence, not only in Russia, where it never 
had a chance, but in the other countries 
where up until 1939 it was. believed to 
exist.” 


Father Sturzo says that the strength of 
Communism in Europe “will wane with 
the well-being of the working classes, 
their participation in government and 
their opportunity to better their living 
conditions.” His hope that such condi- 
tions will prevail does not appear to be 
too strong. The function planned for 
the United Nations by clerical fascists, 
and later agreed to by pro-fascist big 
business when its slow brain caught on 
to the idea, is made perfectly clear here 
by Father Sturzo in the final sentence of 
his article. “It is up to the new League 
of the United Nations to see to it that 
freedom prevails both today and tomor- 
row and if it is not to be snatched away 
then every country, large or small, must 
have a right to its own liberty, which 
means the guarantee that liberty shall 
be restored where it has been lost and 
protected against its loss in the future.” 
The liberty to which Father Sturzo 
refers is the liberty on the part of the 
individual to join the Catholic church and 
on the part of the state to join the Cath- 
olic block of nations. It is not the lib- 
erty on the part of an individual to 
espouse an atheistic religion (yes there 
are such!) nor the liberty on the part 
of a state to join the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence. Father Sturzo makes the same 
choice that The New Leader makes: as 
between the Kremlin and the Vatican, 


they choose the Vatican. Fascism for 
The New Leader, for Father Sturzo, 
for The Commonweal, and of course for 
the American hierarchy to a man, is 
preferable to Communism. This _ is 
where they end up, these people, together 
in the uncomfortable intimacy of the 
fascist bed. 


The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen has been a veritable one-man 
crusade against the Soviet Union during 
most of the past decade. He is the very 
prophet of war on the Soviet Union. 
Over and over again he calls for the 
crusade on the part of the resurrected 
Church against the enemy. In his book 
“War and Guilt,” printed and distrib- 
uted by Our Sunday Visitor, 1941, he 
says: “This war will eventually emerge 
into a struggle of two distinct philos- 
ophies of life which may cut across na- 
tional boundaries with the sharpness of 
a sword. Each of these philosophies of 
life will have its own tomb: One tomb 
will be in Moscow and the other tomb 
will be in Jerusalem. One group of 
minds in the world will rally about a 
cadaver, the body of Lenin, the other 
will rally about the empty tomb of One 
who was sentenced to death, but fated 


not to die.” (P. 179.) 


Speaking of those who call Russia a 
“friendly nation” Monsignor Sheen hisses 
“Yes! friendly like Judas who blistered 
the lips of Our Lord with a kiss.” (P. 
151). Monsignor Sheen heralds the new 
appearance of the church of Rome on the 
political stage of the world. He rejoices 
that the days of defensive warfare are 
over. “And now as Russia becomes the 
last hope of nations without faith and 
is prepared to betray those nations who 
trusted in her, there will be only one 
spiritual moral authority left in the 
world.” (P. 176) This is the authority 
of the Papacy which the eloquence of 
Monsignor Sheen hurls straight into the 
faces of millions of ordinary people who 
have placed their confidence and who 
continue to place their confidence in the 
good faith of the Soviet Union. 

Big Business in America has not been 
too quick to catch on to the possibilities 
inherent in this new crusade of the 
Church against Russia, but of late it has 
begun to listen with increasing attention 
to the crusaders. When big business 
gets thoroughly ‘sold’ there will be plenty 
of money to buy plenty of brains to put 
over a monumental selling job. This is 
something not for the distant future. It 
may be looked for immediately. 


Although the Jesuits are in it and the 
hierarchy is in it, it will not in its final 
analysis be a Catholic crusade, for the 
simple reason that this country is over- 
whelmingly Protestant and its most 
numerous and powerful reactionary ele- 
ments are Protestant. This is why we 
appeal with great earnestness to our 
Catholic fellow citizens and say to them: 
Why should you be deceived by those 
who would lead you astray? Why should 
you hate the nation which has above all 
others saved the world from the most 
bestial form of slavery yet invented by 
evil men? What have you to gain by 
permitting yourself to be swept away on 
the tide of hatred into a new and still 
more horrible war? 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


On Mr. Schwarz?’ False Cry of Anti-Semitism 


Question: Please give us some illumi- 
nation on Mr. Solomon M. Schwarz and 
his screed on anti-Semitism in Russia 
which appeared in Common Sense. 


J. L. B., Rochester, N. Y. 


Answer: First about the author. He 
left Russia in the early days of the new 
regime and for the twenty-three years 
spent outside of the USSR he has de- 
voted himself to Soviet baiting. He is 
part of the Social-Democratic coterie 
that has made a common anti-Soviet 
front with the White Guards and pro- 
fascist elements who, even now, continue 
to attack the Soviet Union in their last 
ditch fight to cause disunity among the 
Allied Nations, particularly between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Schwarz contributes to the notorious 
Socialist Courier, which is closely allied 
with the Jewish Daily Forward, and 
whose closest rival in anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda is the pro-fascist Russian White 
Guard paper Rossiya, published in New 
York. Of course he is also on the New 
Leader. 

Mr. Schwarz has attacked everything 
in the Soviet Union—its entire economy, 
industry, agriculture, management and 
labor, its educational system. Having run 
out of targets he has now raised the cry 
of anti-Semitism in the USSR. 

As is well-known, the Soviet Union 
has been the champion of national and 
racial equality and has been able to 
. achieve, in the words of Secretary Wal- 
lace an “ethnic democracy” such as the 
world has never seen before. So strong- 
ly did the Nazis believe in their own 
racist theories and the superiority of 
their own “pure and unmixed blood” 
that when Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union one of his main calculations was 
that as a multi-national state it would 
lack cohesion and unity and thus crack 
under the strain of total war. 

But the multi-national state of the 
Soviet Union held together as never be- 
fore and all the peoples of the USSR 
were eager to make whatever contribu- 
tion and bear whatever sacrifice they 
could to defend their common mother- 
land. 

The anti-Sovieteers, Schwarz among 
them, fully understand that this great 
demonstration of unity has not been lost 
on all the other nations of the world, 
particularly on the peoples of Europe. 
The example of the Soviet Union, where 
people of various nationalities live to- 
gether and solve their common problems 
peaceably and constructively, is being fol- 
lowed more and more in all of Eastern 
Europe, the Balkans and Central Eu- 
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rope. These peoples, who have recently 
been liberated from fascist and semi- 
fascist oppression, are striving to find 
solutions of national as well as all the 
other problems. 

Their former fascist rulers incited 
them against the Soviet Union. Now 
they see that the Soviet Union is their 
great friendly neighbor. 

It is at this point that the anti-So- 
vieteers raise the issue of anti-Semitism 
in Russia. Having tried with disap- 
pointing results to alienate peoples’ sym- 
pathies from the Soviet Union on every 
other score, they have now seized the 
very sensitive issue of anti-Semitism in 
the hope of stirring up hatred against 
the USSR. 

It is common knowledge, particularly 
among the Jews, that the Jews of the 
Soviet Union have been rid of all former 
disabilities and have attained complete 
equality—political, economic and social. 
They have been completely integrated 
into Soviet life, without any sacrifice 
of their national identity. 

Those of the Jews in the Soviet Union 
who wished to settle in Biro-Bidzhan 
were helped to do so, and Biro-Bidzhan 
was constituted as a Jewish Autonomous 
Region. ‘There are also other districts 
in the Ukraine, in Byelo-Russia and in 
the Crimea where the Jews formed the 
majority and had complete rational au- 
tonomy. And yet, in the face of the 
record, Mr. Schwarz has the gall to 
state that the Jews were better off in 
the ghettoes of pre-war Poland than in 
the Soviet Union. 

When Hitler marched into Poland and 
the Soviet Union marched to stop his 
further advance, many of the Jews, fear- 
ing their doom under the Nazis, fled to 
the Soviet Union. Many Poles who had 
reason to fear Nazi occupation also 
sought protection in the USSR. It is 
difficult to estimate the number of these 
refugees. Various estimates are that 
nearly a million Jews thus sought pro- 
tection in the USSR. 

When Hitler attacked the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia the majority of the 
Soviet Jews faced certain extermination. 
The world witnessed one of the greatest 
self-sacrificing efforts on the part of the 
Soviet authorities and the people gen- 
erally, when under the conditions of the 
blitz attack the Jews were evacuated 
ahead of everybody else. 

Two years later, in the April, 1943 
issue of International Conciliation, an 
authoritative journal published. by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, it was estimated that out of 
1,750,000 Jews who had succeeded in 
escaping from the Axis since the out- 
break of hostilities, the Soviet* Govern- 
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ment evacuated 1,600,000 from Eastern 
Poland and occupied Soviet territory, 
This action hardly needs any commen- 
tary and certainly no words can ade- 
quately describe the effort in accom- 
plishing it. 

But Mr. Schwarz nonetheless finds 
that there is arti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. He builds his case on something 
that appeared in the Zionist Bulletin in 
Palestine. In this Bulletin, some un- 
named person who was in the Soviet 
Union alleges anti-Semitic acts on the 
part of some Ukrainians and even among 
some partisan battalions. In order to 
make this report stick, he says that of 
course the Zionist publication in question 
cannot be suspected of anti-Soviet “feel- 
ing.” That, of course, is not true. Zion- 
ism as a movement in the past was rab- 
idly anti-Soviet. The official Zionist 
position in relation to the Soviet Union 
has changed for the better during the 
war. However, to say that individual 
Zionists have no anti-Soviet feeling is of 
course very wrong. 

Mr. Schwarz does admit that the 
Ukrainian population underwent great 
strains during the war and that under 
the steady pounding of the Nazi’s anti- 
Semitic propaganda some Ukrainians 
might have been poisoned and that the 
Soviet Government cannot be held re- 
sponsible for that. He tries to make it 
appear, however, that the Soviet Union 
was either afraid or unwilling ener- 
getically to combat these anti-Semitic 
manifestations and acts. But a careful 
reading of his own article shows that 
since the middle of July, 1943, the So- 
viet authorities have fought such ten- 
dencies. 

Apparently Mr. Schwarz is so intoxi- 
cated by the fact that he has found a 
new pretext for attacking the Soviet 
Union that he failed to notice that not 
until the middle of 1943, when'the Red 
Army offensive started rolling West 
were the Soviet authorities in a position 
to fight the results of Nazi occupation 
and to tackle the wreckage they left 
behind! 

Another charge Mr. Schwarz makes 
is that the sacrifices of the Soviet Jews 
and the extent of their extermination by 
the Nazis was insufficiently publicized. 
A strange accusation in view of the fact 
that the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee 
of the USSR made wide contacts with 
all other countries for just this purpose. 
Their two distinguished representatives, 
the head of the Jewish Art Theater, Pro- 
fessor Solomon Mikhoels, and the famous 
Jewish poet, Lt. Col. Itzik Feffer, toured 
the length and breadth of our: country. 
Everywhere they talked to thousands of 
people. In New York’s Polo Grounds 
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they told 50,000 people both of the hero- 
ism of the Soviet Jews in the defense of 
their country and of the bestial atroci- 
ties perpetrated against them by the 
Nazis. 

Yet Mr. Schwarz believes that there 
was some kind of appeasement on the 
part of the Soviet Government in not 
singling out the plight of the Jews even 
more. It isn’t clear whom they were 
appeasing—the Nazis or the rest of the 
Soviet people? And why? When the 
total sacrifice in human lives that the 
Soviet Union bore in this struggle 
against fascism is estimated to be over 
twenty-five million, and not a single fam- 
ily was spared, what sense is there in 
making such a stupid charge? 

If the Soviet Union had stressed the 
Jewish losses even more, no doubt Mr. 
Schwarz would say that this was for the 
purpose of deflecting attention from the 
losses of non-Jews in the Soviet popula- 
tion so as not to endanger the general 
morale. This he would no doubt call 
anti-Semitism by another method. 

The whole charge is based upon anti- 
Semitic manifestations of which there 
no doubt may be isolated cases, but 
which Mr. Schwarz magnifies into com- 
mon practice. The charge is based on 
the testimony of an “eye witness,” a 
person who was there. Well, we have 
had some experience with persons who 
have been there. Page Mr. William L. 
White! 

There is no doubt that the very hu- 
mane action of the Soviet Union in pref- 
erential evacuation of the Jews from 
danger spots, was used by the Nazis 
during their occupation for purposes of 
anti-Semitic propaganda. They, of 
course, pointed out that here was a Jew- 
ish State giving Jews special treatment. 
That some backward people believed 
this is indicated by Richard Lauterbach 
in his book These Are the Russians. He 
writes: 

When the Germans arrived they killed 
or deported nearly all the remaining 
Jews and then told the Ukrainians “you 
have to stay here under hard war condi- 
tions while your Jewish friends are 
making thousands of rubles in soft jobs 
in Tashkent.” Some of this poison seeped 
in. 

Another competent observer, Edgar 
Snow, flatly disagrees with Mr. Schwarz’ 
charge of “appeasement of anti-Semit- 
ism” in the USSR. In his latest book 
The Pattern of Soviet Power he says 
that wherever Nazi anti-Semitic ideol- 
ogy was circulated 

“, . « Soviet propaganda combated 
this by publishing facts about tens of 
thousands of Jewish officers and men 
and Communist Party workers, killed or 
wounded or decorated in battle. The 
Constitutional law against advocacy of 
racial hatred was strictly enforced when- 
ever action was brought against such 
slanderers. On one occasion the head of 
the Soviet Propaganda Bureau, A. S. 
Shcherbakov, made a radio broadcast 
threatening stern measures to stamp out 
any signs of Nazi-inspired race preju- 
dice.” é 
Something should be said at this point 

about Common Sense, which apparently 
attached very great importance to this 
article, judging by the big blurb they 
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gave it. In this blurb they seem to jus- 
tify the anti-Semitism the Nazis tried to 
implant by saying that since medieval 
times the Jew has been restricted in 
Eastern Europe to “the role of a middle- 
man ‘and trader” and, therefore, it was 
not difficult for the Nazis to stimulate 
the hatred of the Ukrainians against the 
Jews. ‘This is both vicious in relation to 
the Ukrainian masses who themselves 
have been liberated by the Soviet state 
and given complete national freedom, 
and a slander against the Jews who, in 
the Soviet Union, long ago ceased to be 
“middlemen and traders.” At best it 
is sheer ignorance. 

Upon examining this entire issue of 
Common Sense we find letters from 
readers who protest the anti-Soviet bias 
of the magazine and the fact that it has 
become a vehicle for Dallin, Chamber- 
lin and others. Chamberlin, who di- 
vides his time between contributing to 
Socialist and liberal publications and the 
Hearst newspapers, published a book last 
year on the Ukraine. While it is of 
course well known that a large part of 
the Jewish people have shared the des- 
tiny of the Ukrainian people for about 
200 years, it is interesting that in the 


entire book Chamberlin makes only pass- 
ing mention of the Jews, also character- 
izing them as middlemen and overseers 
for absentee landlords and therefore 
hated by the mass of the population just 
as the landlords were. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that there is a coterie of anti- 
Soviet writers, and Mr. Schwarz is 
among them, who constantly review each 
other’s anti-Soviet books. No one has 
mentioned this cavalier treatment of the 
Jews by Mr. Chamberlin. 

Returning to Common Sense, one 
needs only to state that the moving spirit 
of the magazine for many years has been 
Alfred M. Bingham, who is very jealous 
of his reputation as a liberal. He is at 
present on leave from the magazine in 
military service. 

We presume that Mr. Bingham has 
been doing his share in fighting for the 
common anti-Fascist victory, but while 
he is so engaged, his magazine, still bear- 
ing his name on its masthead, is doing its 
best to destroy that victory by sowing dis- 
unity, particularly between the United 
States and the USSR. Is this Mr. Bing- 
ham’s idea of a liberal balancing of his 
efforts ? 


Artists Seek Closer Relations 


IN an endeavor to establish greater 
mutual knowledge and friendship be- 
tween the artists of both countries, 150 
leading American artists recently pre- 
sented an exhibit of 800 reproductions 
of their work to artists of the Soviet 
Union. The exhibit, on view for several 
weeks at the Associated American Ar- 
tists Galleries, New York, was formally 
presented to the Acting Consul General 
of the USSR, Pavel P. Mikhailov, by 
Paul Manship, sculptor and chairman of 
the Arts Committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
which sponsored the exhibit. 

Describing the Committee’s program 
for interchange between the two coun- 
tries, Mr. Manship told Mr. Mikhailov 
that the collection was presented by the 
150 artists “out of admiration for a 
great people, out of gratitude and de- 
cent respect for an ally which played 
such a great part in winning the war 
against Hitlerism.” 

“We do this,” Mr. Manship said “in 
order to establish greater knowledge 
and friendship between the artists of 
your country and ours, between the 
people of your country and ours.” 

Max Weber, well known artist, speak- 
ing at the presentation ceremonies de- 
clared: 

“T hope that this preliminary effort, 
though unavoidably modest and limited 
in scope, marks the beginning of a cul- 
tural friendship and understanding which 
will never cool or tarnish, and one such 
as no force of avarice or evil can divert 
or jeopardize. 

“We must cultivate this most urgent 
cultural cooperation with the people 
whose social vision and love of freedom 
and peace, whose concrete contribution to 
modern civilization will rank with the 
imperishable legacies in art, philosophy 


and morality of other great people in 
the history of mankind.” 

William Gropper hailed the exhibit 
as “only the first step toward a better 
understanding and closer relation be- 
tween the two great nations of people 
who have so much in common. It is im- 
portant that we establish this close 
friendship at a time when the peoples of 
our countries are on the threshold of 
building a world of security, of liberty 
and of enduring peace. As artists there 
is a great deal that we can learn and 
contribute to make this friendship last- 
ing.” 

Soviet artists, too, are doing what they 
can toward the establishment of closer 
relations. More than a year ago they 
sent America a brilliant collection of war 
posters that was exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum under the joint auspices 
of the Committee and the Museum. Two 
other exhibits have been held in the 
United States under the auspices of the 
Committee, one a collection of water 
colors by children of the Uzbek Republic, 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, and the other a collection of the 
work of the Kukryniksi—a team of three 
Soviet artists, Kuprianov, Krylov and 
Sokolov, who always work together. 

Among the well-known American ar- 
tists who contributed to the collection 
presented to Soviet artists are: Thomas 
A. Benton, Peter Blume, Alexander 
Brook, David Burliuk, Adolph Dehn, 
Philip Evergood, William Gropper, 
Minna Harkavy, Joseph Hirsch, Mal- 
vina Hoffman, Leon Kroll, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Robert Laurent, Fred Ludekens, 
Julian E. Levi, Paul Manship, Carl 
Milles, Wallace Morgan, Waldo Peirce, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Boardman Robin- 
son, Norman Rockwell, John Sloan, 
Capt. Sidney Waugh, Max Weber. 
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Piercing the Smokescreen 
A review by ALEXANDER KENDRICK 


THE PATTERN OF SOVIET POW- 
ER, by Edgar Snow. Published by 
Random House, N. Y., 1945. $2.75. 


HAT some people may have for- 

gotten by now is that this has 
been an anti-Fascist war. We fought in 
it, and the Russians were on our side. 
The war in Europe is over now, and 
they are still on our side. These ‘are 
overpowering truths, which cannot be 
downed by any Saturday Evening Post 
or Time, Inc. propaganda insinuating 
that Communism is on the rampage in 
liberated Europe, and that another war 
is in the offing between “Bolshevism” 
and Henry Luce’s conception of “democ- 
racy.” 

Edgar Snow, whose Moscow dispatch- 
es to the Saturday Evening Post last year 
did much to counteract the fulminations 
of Demaree Bess, has done a remarkably 
effective job in his new book of getting 
behind the smokescreen and to the re- 
ality of what has happened in a large 
part of Europe as a result of Soviet vic- 
tory there. Equally pertinent, he draws 
a few conclusions for the Far East. 

As early as the summer of 1944, when 
Moscow correspondents flew down to 
the first small strip of Soviet-occupied Ro- 
mania, Snow was able to report that 
“the crude outline of a new pattern of 
life was beginning to form, a pattern 
that would eventually spill across the 
frontiers of ail the Danubian countries.” 

What was it? Certainly not Com- 
munism. It was the gradual liquidation 
of feudalism, through such processes as 
land reform. It was also the abolition 
of all vestiges of Fascism, and the re- 
moval of all Fascists and their collab- 
orators. These twin policies have since 
been carried to their logical conclusion 
by the Tito government in Yugoslavia, 
the Fatherland Front in Bulgaria, and 
the Lublin-Warsaw government in Po- 
land. 

Snow, an acute observer, saw the Red 
Army behaving “with disciplined correct- 
ness” both in Romania and in Poland. He 
saw no proselytizing on behalf of Com- 
munism. He saw Romanian and Polish 
social and political institutions, such as 
trade unions, schools and political parties, 
defunct under the Nazis, restored by the 
people themselves. The author did not 
get to Germany. But the pattern he 
traces, the pattern of letting the people 
themselves make anti-Fascist changes, as 
a result of the Red Army victory, holds 
the obvious clue to what is happening in 
Soviet-occupied Germany today, and to 
what is not happening in those areas of 
the Reich occupied by the other Allies. 

As a grim reminder of the difference 
between the old and the new Europe, 
Snow in a vivid account takes us with 
him on a visit to the Nazi murder fac- 
tory at Maidanek. The present reviewer 
made the same trip, and neither of us 
will vote for 1944 Europe against 1945 
Europe. 

In his chapter, “Red Star Over East- 
ern Europe,” Snow writes of the “120,- 
000,000 new friends” won by the Red 
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Army in the liberated countries. It now 
becomes easier to see what he means by 
“the pattern of Soviet power.” It is a 
pattern of security, not bought by bribery 
or imposed by coercion, but obtained on 
a basis of mutual respect and mutual 
obligations between the Soviet Union 
and its nearest neighbors. 

Beyond that primary zone, Snow feels, 
the Soviet Union will help maintain 
European security in a broader sense by 
full participation in all general questions, 
whether they involve the re-international- 
ization of Tangier or the reopening of 
the Dardenelles. 

Snow offers his interpretation in an 
informal way—sometimes one is inclined 
to think too informally—through inter- 
views with the leaders of the liberated 
lands, through personal experience, 
through careful and common-sense an- 
alysis. It makes Soviet policy not only 
understandable and convincing, but in- 
evitable. 

From Europe Snow turns to the Far 
East and talks about the situation to be 
created when he insists—not if—Rus- 
sia fights Japan. For, that the Soviet 
Union will contribute also to the over- 
throw of Japanese Fascism he has no 
doubt. Even if no formal declaration of 
war is made, he forecasts renewed aid 
to China under the Soviet policy of aid- 
ing the victims of aggression. 


But which China? There are two 
Chinas, Snow reminds us, and in one of 
his most trenchant chapters he trans- 
poses his thesis of the “pattern of Soviet 
power” from Europe to Asia and shows 
that the same considerations prevail and 
that the Soviet Union seeks security 
through strong, friendly, democratic and 
cooperating neighbors. In other words, 
far from Soviet aims in the Pacific be- 
ing hostile to American aims, as some 
of our most prominent opinion-molders 
seem to believe, Soviet aims coincide with 
American aims in China, and more than 
that, they coincide with the needs and 
desires of the Chinese people. This pre- 
sents a challenge to the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment which must be met through uni- 
fication of the “two Chinas,” and through 
an understanding of the changes brought 
about by the war in the international 
balance of forces. Snow is properly criti- 
cal of Ambassador Hurley’s policy of 
appeasement at Chungking. 


Edgar Snow’s book also, in lively chap- 
ters, tells of the face of Moscow in 1944, 
of internal policy changes, and of Soviet 
personalities. These, without adding 
much new to our store of knowledge, 
round out this latest sympathetic picture 
of the great nation still on our side. 


Note to Mr. Snow’s proofreader: It 
was General Kondratenko, not Kodrat- 
enko, who was the hero of Port Arthur, 
and the name of the Czech leader, you 
mean is Frantisek Nemec, not Memec. 
These corrections are for the next edi- 
tion, which the book ought to have. 


A Czechoslovak Anthology 


HUNDRED TOWERS, 4 Czecho- 
slovak Anthology of Creative Writ- 
ing. Edited and with an introduction 
by F. C. Weiskopf. Pubi. by L. B. 
Fischer, N. Y. 1945. 277 pp. $3.50 


A“ ANTHOLOGY is to the literature 
of a nation what a popular maga- 
zine abridgement is to the novel-digest. 
The choice of the material for an an- 
thology, as well as of the chapters or 
paragraphs of a digested novel, depend 
so much on the individual. approach of 
the editor that both become primarily a 
mirror of the editor’s taste, skill and 
convictions. Yet both the anthology and 
the “digest” are welcomed in our hur- 
ried age and are as useful as in leisurely 
old times when chrestomathies made up 
for the scarcity of books. 

That Mr. Weiskopf, who has done a 
good job and therefore deserves acknowl- 
edgment, has nevertheless not escaped 
the difficulties of most anthologists is 
apparent from his own introduction in 
which he indicates the necessarily frag- 
mentary nature of selection. But, despite 
the inevitable shortcomings of the an- 
thology method, we have needed such an 
introduction to the literature of Czecho- 
slovakia, and it is highly recommended. 

There is a definite resemblance be- 
tween the Czech authors and those of 
other Slavonic countries. Like all of 
them, and in particular Russians, the 
Czech authors are soil-diggers and soul- 
diggers. And they dig with a typically 


Slavonic greatness—patience, love, self- 
denial. Like the rest of the Slavs, they 
love nature and know its language; they 
know the worries of the little man and 
understand his language too. 

Ivan Olbrecht’s “Miracle in the Moun- 
tain” is a very good piece of writing, 
though perhaps leaving to the reader 
too much freedom in drawing his own 
moral from the story. 

Egor. Hostovsky’s fragment is reveal- 
ing of his talent, his sensitivity, but also 
his inclination toward intellectual con- 
structions. 

We could have wished that this Hun- 
dred Towers had brought us closer to 
this war, to the sufferings of the tor- 
tured, imprisoned, silenced, murdered 
authors of Czechoslovakia, as the Hun- 
dred Towers of the eternal, beautiful 
city of Prague brought us, though sym- 
bolically, directly into World War II. 
We need to know more of the brave 
people of this land and all they lived 
through from the world of the Haps- 
burgs to that of Hitler. Perhaps Mr. 
Weiskopf’s next anthology, now that he 
has introduced us to Czech literature, 
will be composed of pages written in the 
darkest years of human history, and wi 
tell us of how they lived and fought and 
died—the peasants, the workers, the 
poets, the scientists of Czechoslovakia, 
who so often preferred death to slavery, 
and how they emerged again into the 
bright light of freedom. <a 
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AMERICAN 
POETRY 
IN MOSCOW 


HILE the Russian reader is well 

acquainted with the flowing lines of 
Edgar Allan Poe as translated by Valery 
Briussov, symbolist poet, the melodious 
poetry of Longfellow, and the broad 
canvasses of Whitman, American poets 
of our day are not so well known to him. 

Moscow teachers and critics, as well 
as everyone studying and interested in 
American literature, were therefore 
deeply interested in a recent evening de- 
voted to poetry which was arranged by 
the Library of Foreign Literature. It 
opened with a lecture by Professor Ivan 
Kashkin, outstanding critic and trans- 
lator, who made a profound analysis of 
modern American poets and gave an in- 
teresting description of them and their 
work. Stipulating at the outset that he 
would not attempt an exhaustive treat- 
ment of modern American poetry, Pro- 
fessor Kashkin limited himself to com- 
mentary on some of the work of such 
outstanding poets as Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, 
Archibald MacLeish, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay and others. The poems were read 
in the original by Mr. Harry Weiser and 
Miss Emma Kaar, both English language 
teachers. 

Those who arrranged the evening en- 
countered considerable difficulty in the 
selection of material for reading. Much 
had to be deleted as too difficult for im- 
mediate understanding and poems too re- 
plete with slang or colloquialisms had to 
be avoided. 

The listeners doubtless found much 
that was unexpected in the old ex- 
perimentation of modern American 
poets; particularly in the Imagists with 
their hatred for all that bears any re- 
semblance to hackneyed poetic rhetoric or 
to strained rhythms. “The Russian read- 
er may look upon many poems by mod- 
ern American poets as _ ‘polyphonic 
prose’” said Kashkin. 

However, in spite of the fears of the 
lecturer, the audience highly enjoyed both 
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The Nazi spy, played by Nina Borskaya, is questioned by Soviet Secret Service Colonel 

Lartsev (Sergei Lukianov) in “Military Secret," first Soviet spy film now released by Art- 

kino Pictures, Inc., in America. It is not as smooth as some Hollywood spy films, but it is 

fast moving and entertaining. Natalia Alisova, who will be remembered by American au- 

diences as the Quisling woman in "The Rainbow," plays the leading role opposite Stalin 

Laureate actor Alexei Gribov. The film was produced by Soyuzdet Film Studios (which make 
children's films) and was directed by Vladimir Legoshin 


the lecture and the examples of Ameri- 
can poetry. 

Much attention was given to Robin- 
son, foremost of the “big five.” The 
lecturer spoke in detail of his “Tilbury 
Town” and the brilliant “Literary Por- 
traits (Ben Jonson and others).” 

Professor Kashkin finds the poetry of 
Robert Frost less whole. “Frost ist in 
New England heart and soul,” he said. 
“He is a poet with great literary tradi- 
tions behind him. The village Idyl which 
he describes with such calm confidence is 
transformed in his verse into village 
tragedy.” 

The lecturer pointed out the fine lyri- 
cism in the deliberate crudeness of Carl 
Sandburg. “Sandburg often sacrifices de- 
tails to completeness of conception,” he 
said. He pointed out that Sandburg re- 


acted strongly to such events as Stalin- 
grad and spoke of his letter to Dmitri 
Shostakovich, the Soviet composer. 

Professor Kashkin discussed the work 
of Vachel Lindsay in detail. Mr. Weiser 
read the poet’s colorful “Simon Legree” 
with a fine sense of humor and gave an 
excellent rendition of the exotic color in 
“Congo.” 

The lecturer spoke of Archibald Mac- 
Leish and of the development of the poet. 

Among the poets best understood by 
the audience was Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, whose traditional forms were im- 
mediately grasped by the audience. At 
the end of the evening the readers gave 
renditions of some of their favorite con- 
temporary poets, including Robinson Jef- 
fers and Langston Hughes. 

Lydia Erseyeva, Moscow. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE, by Jo- 
hannes Steel. Published by Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 1945. 256 pp. $3.00. 


In what is comparatively little space, 
Mr. Steel has undertaken, and with no 
little success, a major job. He has laid his 
finger on the key spots of Europe and at- 
tempted to tell his readers something of 
their recent historic backgrounds, the 
trends now visible there, and the logical 
future direction that these trends indicate. 

It is natural that in a field as broad as 
this (the volume covers Poland, the Bal- 
kans, the Baltics, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
a discussion of the history of Pan-Ger- 
manism, France, etc.,) careful selection 
was imperative. Critics may argue that 
sometimes the choice of material was spe- 
cious. Mr. Steel anticipates this by an- 
nouncing that he based his choice on 
what he subjectively believed to be the 
most pertinent factor, in approaching the 
problem of the reconstruction of Europe. 
A reading of the book seems generally 
to bear out the logic of his selection. The 
value of The Future of Europe, however, 


lies not so much in the author’s argument 
as in the wealth of historical fact, always 
documented, that it contains. It will prove 
a handy little reference volume to stu- 
dents of present-day history. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW ON THE 
SOVIET UNION, NO. 4. Published* by 
the American Russian Institute, New 
York. 


Serious students of the Soviet Union 
have come to look forward to each issue 
of this quarterly, for its scholarly articles, 
analyses and information are an import- 
ant contribution to the proper understand- 
ing of our great ally, the USSR. In this 
issue Joseph Barnes, foreign editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, discusses the 
role of the Soviet Union at San Francisco; 
the Czechoslovak Premier, Zdenek Fier- 
linger, writes of Soviet-Czechoslovak eco- 
nomic relations; there is also an article on 
the Uzbek Republic, a study of Jews in 
the Soviet Union, and other interesting 
and valuable contributions. 


THE SOVIET PEOPLE ARE MARCHING ON 
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fine arts, in science, in education and 
other fields. I have found every one 
of them intensely interested in what is 
happening in America and in strength- 
ening their ties with our country. 

I shall never forget Glinka’s opera 
Ivan Susanin, at the Bolshoi Theater, 
Chekhov’s Three Sisters at the Mos- 
cow Art Theater, and again at the Bol- 
shoi, Ulanova, whose dancing is poetic 
perfection, in the ballet Giselle. Each 
was a masterpiece of artistic staging, 
imaginative direction and distinguished 
individual performances. Of course, 
not all Soviet productions attain such 
heights, but I have seen none that do 
not have outstanding merit of one sort 
er another. 

Other fine performances that I have 
seen are The Taming of the Shrew 
(Red Army Theater), Pickwick Club 
and The Cherry Orchard (Moscow 
Art Theater), Othello and two plays 
by Goldoni at the Mossoviet Theater. 
The director of the latter theater, Za- 
davsky, is a man of great talent and 
originality. I have also seen Lepeshin- 
skaya, whose name is well-known in 
America and who is beloved by the 
Red Army for whom she performed 
many times at the front, even dancing 
on the wings of an airplane when the 
proximity to the front afforded no 
more adequate stage. I saw Swan Lake 
in Leningrad with Dudinskaya. 

Soviet audiences are quite as inter- 
esting as the productions. When one 
sees a crowd of young people rushing 
to the front of the theater to stand 
applauding and cheering the actors in 
a comedy by Goldoni (who for us is 
merely a literary classic), one rubs 
one’s eyes and wonders whether the 


spectacle witnessed is indeed really true. 

Such juvenile demonstrations in 
Ameri@& are familiar at performances 
of popular bands—but Goldoni! How- 
ever, Soviet kids are just as enthusi- 
astic about jazz as our own, and are 
not the least bit highbrow. The fact 
remains that the constant exposure of 
all ages and conditions of people to the 
finest things of the theater and music 
is a civilizing influence of very great 
importance. 

There are so many varied aspects of 
my trip that a short article cannot 
name them, to say nothing of describ- 
ing them. 

I must, however, before concluding, 
stress the excitement with which [I lis- 
tened to the explanations and the plans 
for the restoration of Leningrad and 
Kiev and inspected the models and 
drawings. Here is city planning on a 
grand scale, grand not only in its ar- 
chitectural scope, but in its emphasis 
on comfortable homes for the people, 
adequate use of water fronts for rec- 
reational purposes, and plenty of ports. 

My experiences and conversations 
here afford ample ground for the con- 
viction that Soviet government authori- 
ties are working indefatigably to make 
a continuously better and richer life 
for the people. 

Americans should be ready and 
eager to broaden the ties of friendship 
with the Soviet Union, not merely to 
strengthen future peace and for the 
purposes of trade, but because the So- 
viet people during the war, and now 
in its aftermath, have demonstrated 
the tremendous contribution which 
they are making in their way of life 
to the family of democratic nations. 


IVAN COMES MARCHING HOME 
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output of civilian hosiery and knit 
goods in the third quarter of this year, 
as compared with the first quarter. At 
the same time there will be a fifty per 
cent increase in the output of civilian 
shoes. Meanwhile two new factories 
making pre-fabricated houses are being 
built, while hundreds of smaller plants 
making consumer goods, which were 
destroyed or damaged by the Germans 
and whose reconstruction took second 
place to war plants, are now being re- 
paired. 

The general aspect of Moscow 
shows definitely that the city is spruc- 
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ing up. On the last Sunday in July 
more than 100,000 people visited the 
Central Park of Culture and Rest. 
Over 20,000 were taking part in sports 
in Sokolniki Park. The Moscow Vol- 
ga boat excursions were turning away 
crowds. 

Another place where they are turn- 
ing away crowds is the ticket office of 
the civilian airline, where passage is 
again being sold to the general public. 
Now long lines rapidly form: to buy 
airplane transport to the big cities from 
European Russia to the Caucasus, to 
Siberia and the Far East. 


Street cars have practically all been 
removed from the center of Moscow, 
The last to go was the line on what 
was formerly Dmitrovka and is now 
named Pushkin Street. ‘That street is 
now torn up, as I discovered yesterday 
when I had to walk to the Radio com- 
mittee. Soon there will be trolley 
buses there as almost everywhere else. 
Under the windows of the Metropole 
Hotel colorful buses painted blue, ma- 
roon, green and scarlet, roll past on 
the asphalted streets... 


And the Tretiakov Gallery has been 
reopened. ‘The paintings were evacu- 
ated during the war but they are all 
again in place. A record attendance is 
reported, 


Moscow theaters always had capaci- 
ty performances, but this summer they 
are playing later than usual. Many of 
them are running right into August. 
Some have moved to open air perform- 
ances in parks. The Grand Opera, 
however, took a vacation early, but 
will open in mid-August, which is con- 
siderably ahead of the usual schedule. 

Besides the twenty-eight theaters 
that functioned last season in Moscow, 
four new ones are Soon to open in out- 
lying parts of the city. One of these 
will be in the big Palace of Culture 
of the Stalin Auto Plant, where it will 


serve industrial districts of several hun-. 


dred thousand people. It will take 
some time to return to the pre-war 
standard of living but nobody doubts 
that the living standard will now rise 
rapidly and will then not only over- 
take but surpass pre-war standards. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


THe LAND OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE, by 
Alexander Nazaroff. Photographs from 
Sovfoto and The National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 160 pp. $2.00. 
1944. 


Combining geography and history Alex- 
ander .Nazaroff has written a very read- 
able book for school children of junior 
high and high school age. The first four 
chapters of “The Land of the Russian Peo- 
ple” takes us on a journey from Vladi- 
vostok by trans-Siberian Railway across 
the immense stretch of the Soviet Union 
to Moscow and Leningrad, thence by plane 
to Archangel for a glimpse at the Arctic 
world, then from Kiev to Samarkand via 
the Ukraine, the Caucasus and the Geor- 
gian Republic. The rest of the book is 4 
condensed history of Russia from the early 
Slav tribes of the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries to the time of the overthrow of the 
tsar and the establishment of the Soviet 
state, with a final page devoted to the 
USSR at war against Nazi Germany. The 
photographs are well chosen and an 1n- 
tegral part of the book. Recommended for 
school study. 
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GI’s Please Note! 


This letter from a GI gives us an idea. 
How about you other GI’s writing to us 
on what you think about the Russians and 
the importance of keeping their friendship 
in the post-war world? The GI’s are sav- 
ing the world for us and we think they 
should have a big say about what kind of 
aorld its going to be. So, we'd like to 
have our GI readers—and their officers, 
too—write and tell us what they think. 


To SovigET Russia Topay: 

Not many people ask: “How do the 
soldiers feel about the Russians?” The 
answer is obvious: the soldiers—from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower who said, “I have found 
the individual Russian one of the friendli- 
est persons in the world,” to the buck pri- 
yate who told his home-town paper, “I’m 
sure glad we were on the same side”—like 
the Russians very much. 

In our army there is more interest in 
the Soviet Union than in any other foreign 
country. I make this categorical statement 
with the assurance that comes from havy- 
ing been in the army more than three 
years, talked to hundreds of soldiers, led 
dozens of discussion groups, sat in on un- 
countable bull sessions, and read scores of 
army newspapers. 

Last week I rummaged through a small 
stack of newspaper clippings on the GI’s 
and Russia which I have been collecting. 
1 want to quote a few of these items: 

In the June 19, 1945 issue of the Temple 
Daily Telegram, Temple, Texas, there is 
a long interview with Lt. Col. C. H. Jones, 
Jr, of Temple. Colonel Jones, a battalion 
commander in the famed Texas 36th Divi- 
sion, Was a prisoner of the Germans for 
18 months and was in Oflag 64, a notorious 
prisoner of war camp, when he was 
liberated by the Russians. Here are a few 
things Col. Jones has to say about his 
liberators: 

“One of the sights I'll never forget is 
secing a company of Russian WAC’s danc- 
ing in the road to the music of a con- 
certina, while less than half a mile ahead 
Russian infantry was cleaning out a pocket 
ot German resistance. . 

“It seemed that the favorite pastime 
of the Red Army soldiers was to snap 
sharp salutes to Americans, then split 
their faces from ear to ear with the 
biggest, friendliest grins you ever saw. At 
every opportunity, they would take Ameri- 
cans with them to eat and drink, and I 
didn’t hear of a single instance where 
Americans and Russians didn’t get along 
together beautifully. They’re great sol- 
diers, too.” 

Service Stripe, official publication of the 
Army Medical Center and the organ of 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
challenged anti-Soviet gossip in the June 
2, 1945 issue. In an editorial titled “Our 
Bad Thinking,” Service Stripe asks: 

“Who, in their right minds, can dare to 
believe that this sort of talk contributes 
anything toward the machinery of peace 
as we all wish it to be? Let the Russians 
timate that we are not doing all we 
should, and we immediately hate their guts. 
Let us say anything about them and let 
them retaliate, and they are not to be 
trusted. It is apparently our privilege to 
find fault with others but they are not to 
aged that same right. Because we don’t 

Ike it! 

“We are, then, at a dangerous phase of 
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peace. This is the time when we must 
fight harder to insure our achievements. 
We can never ask an allied nation to help 
us maintain peace among others if we are 
tu arm ourselves materially or mentally for 
an unfounded war against that same na- 
tion. So far, no newspaper, magazine, 
book, radio program or individual has yet 
offered any basis for a war with the 
Soviet Union. So far, there is no platform 
of aggression between this country and 
any other of our allies. What would we 
go to war against Russia for? Why would 
we ever fight them?” 

The Bushnell Bugle, official weekly of 
Bushnell General Hospital, Brigham, Utah, 
editorializes in the June 16th, 1945 issue: 

“There are some who say that Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia are the same. 
Nothing can be further from the truth. 
There is no ‘master race’ theory in Russia. 
All people are considered equal. Before 
the war when Germany was smashing 
trade unions, Russia was improving the 
conditions of its workers. When Germany 
was cutting its student strength in half, 
Russia increased the number of school 
students by 400 per cent and the college 
students by 800 per cent. Dictators don’t 
educate a people they intend to enslave. 
Remember, it took a free people to stop 
the Nazis at Stalingrad.” 

Anything I could add would only be 


superfluous. 
. Pot. R. Friedman 


McCloskey General Hospital, 
Temple, Texas. 


SRT—Pro and Con 


To SovieT Russia ToDay: 


I usually get around to getting your mag- 
azine every month when it hits the PX. 
Though your pro-Sovietism is as high- 
powered as a Stalin Tank, it is a pleasant 
change from the usual cheap bias that 
covers the editorial pages of most metro- 
politan newspapers and just about all small 
town papers. i 

My criticism of your magazine would 
be the oft-heard one that it lacks enough 
of those “cruel facts” that Lenin spoke of. 
As yet I don’t know of anything to replace 
Facts propounded by means of Logic. 
Somehow your magazine emotionally be- 
trays this law of philosophical-method. It 
waxes red, white and blue but seldom with 
the stature of the political philosopher, 
which is exactly what it should be in my 
opinion. I don’t see what else you could be 
to justify the Great Experiment as a work- 
able social order. It'll take more than a 
lot of anarchical passion to convince us 
evolutionary socialists that the Soviet revo- 
lution, outside the calm, representative 
democracy type of change, has resulted in 
a happy social and political order and 
people. 

Incidentally, will you squelch one of those 
unscrupulous rumors for me? What about 
Russian soldiers being told that American 
jeeps are, actually, Russian-made? Surely 
they haven’t gone that far. 

A Lieutenant 


South Dakota 


Walter Kerr, Moscow correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune, in one of 
his dispatches declared: “General Viktor 
Gregorevich Tikhonov inspected a reserve 
howitzer detachment this afternoon, driv- 
ing to the various positions in an American 
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jeep. . . . He described the vehicle as ‘a 
wonderful machine,’ adding, ‘It can go any- 
where, on any road, under all conditions.’ ” 
Harrison E. Salisbury, writing for Collier’s, 
said: “I spent a couple of days in the 
Crimea riding around in an American jeep 
—wuith a driver named Mikhail who fought 
at Stalingrad. ... He loved that jeep like 
a baby.” Other similar eye-witness state- 
ments refuting the unscrupulous rumor, are 
contained in a pamphlet compiled by the 
National Council. of American-Soviet 
Friendship, W. L. White—The Book the 
Nazis Like. —Ed. 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 


I find your magazine most interesting in 
every way. It is packed with vital up-to- 
the minute information which you cannot 
find in any other magazine. I often refer 
my students to it. 

Rachelle Fastenberg 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 


I am a newcomer among your readers, 
due to a friend wishing to exchange litera- 
ture with me, as we'neither can afford to 
purchase all we like to read. So, while not 
really eligible to be among those who write 
to you about your publication, I am doing 
so anyway, as I want you to know I think 
it is not only a splendid magazine for 
information on Russia, but, the best put out 
to bring about friendship and lasting peace 
between that nation and our own. Others 
seem unable to be unduly biased one way 
or the other, for the U.S. or for Russia, 
which makes for ruffled feelings among the 
people whose side has been seen as all 
wrong, but Soviet Russia Today gives a 
balanced view which is exactly what is 
needed. 


: Alice Gray 
Bruni, Texas 


Two Must Stand Together 
T» Soviet Russia Topay: 


I have received your circular letter con- 
cerning Soviet Russia Today and I want 
to say that I agree with you entirely re- 
garding the necessity of understanding and 
trust between Russia and the United States. 
I also want to express my complete satis- 
faction in the magazine Soviet Russia To- 
day. I unfortunately am unable at this 
time to make any contribution, but I hope 
there are others who can. 

It does not matter in the least what 
the charter of the international peace or- 
ganization may be, it will work only if 
the great powers who must furnish the 
arms in case of war and pay the vast ex- 
penses continue to be friends. It does not 
matter how perfect the charter may be, 
we shall again go on the rocks if these 
great nations fall out, have a misunder- 
standing or. quarrel. The two greatest 
among them now are the United States 
and Russia and these two must stand to- 
gether. There is no reason why they 
should not do so, if the United States 
cap get over its fear of communism in 
Russia and Russia can get over its fear 
ot an attack. These two nations are very 
much in need of each other and Soviet 
Russia Today can do a great deal to 
bring understanding and peace between . 
the two. 

Carrie Chapman Catt 
New Rochelle, New York. 
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SCIENTISTS ARE PUBLIC HEROES 
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sweeping distance, that will ultimately 
be embellished by noble architecture. 
Such avenues seem to solve the problem 
of city life, with its congestions, noise 
and diminished light and air. The 
Moscow River, its level now raised 18 
feet, enclosed with graceful masonry 
embankments, with a boulevard on 
either side, runs for more than a dozen 
miles through the city, a great im- 
provement that lends an air of finish 
and elegance to the central part of the 
town. 

The principal Moscow museums are 
open and some of them are greatly im- 
proved. The Tretiakov Gallery gives 
new evidence of the soundness, the 
deep emotional character, the drama, 
the technical competence of Russian 
painting. In its range, its sanity and 
essential humarieness, it has much to 
offer the world today. 

The scientific delegation stayed in 
Moscow long enough to see the Vic- 
tory Parade—the most imposing dem- 
onstration of military force that any 
parade ground ever saw. It was 
planned and rehearsed with the finesse 
of an opera. The succession of cli- 


maxes kept the crowd, in spite of the 
rain, in a furore of excitement. The 
marching was perfect, the equipment 


overwhelming. There were a dozen 
great moments, the most imposing 
when a solid mass of 200 men carrying 
furled flags suddenly broke into frantic 
waving, then lower and lower they 
swung until finally, sweeping down- 
ward, wiping the pavement: these were 
the Nazi banners, now contemptuously 
hurled into a heap, before Lenin’s tomb 
and before the Soviet officials on the 
dais above—“These flags got to Mos- 
cow at last—but how/” as one Ameri- 
can scientist exclaimed. 

The train pulled into Klin, a shell- 
shattered town, early in the morning 
on our way to Leningrad. It was our 
first stop that day. The station had 
been decorated with great scarlet ban- 
ners, “Welcome to the Scientists of the 
World,” which had attracted several 
hundred villagers, who thought it was 
a great and potent event and expressed 
their enthusiasm in warm greetings and 
with arms full of flowers. 

One old lady went up to a robust, 
six-foot American scientist who by no 
means gave the impression of being 
over-sensitive or emotional, and as she 
presented him with her flowers, the 
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tears streaming down her face, she 
said: ‘““Your coming is a great blessing. 
It means a new world. You are good 
men and wise; you bring hope. We 
have been through terrible suffering 
and despair, only four days stood be- 
tween us and complete obliteration— 
but now it is light again.” Our robust 
scientist was quite unscientifically un- 
hinged, and had to do a good deal of 
blinking and swallowing to preserve 
his composure. 

Leningrad, cruelly devastated in the 
suburbs, surrounded by scarred and 
half-ruined villages, was almost as 
beautiful as ever. Only Paris can 
compete with it for sheer loveliness. 
The slender gold spire of the Admir- 
alty was bright and keen as ever; and 
that majestic facade, gracious, reason- 


able, humane, remains unscarred still, 


a model for all time. ‘The Hermitage 
Museum was hit by twenty-two artil- 
lery shells and eleven bombs. The ex- 
terior is, as that of the other great 
palaces, now a little shabby. The col- 
ored plaster of the Leningrad palaces 
needs to be restored every two years, 
and of course there has been little 
chance during the war. But the Her- 
mitage is being renovated and will be 
reopened with stately ceremonial in 
November. ‘The other palaces are be- 
ing rapidly repaired and one sees scaf- 
folding everywhere. St. Isaacs was 
scarred; shell fragments have chipped 
most of the stately columns; the dome 
is for the moment dark and dull. Even 
so, in the brilliant sunshine, Leningrad 
was more glamorous than ever. It 
survived the most dreadful siege in 
modern times, its spirit unimpaired. 
The Battle Museum told the fearful 
story. The panoramas, with the real 
objects in the foreground, gave a sense 
of participation in the ghastly battles, 
with their terrible toll of suffering and 
ferocious effort. One German siege gun, 
240 m/m, 36 feet long, throwing a 
1100-lb. projectile 30 miles, along with 
the other thousands of German weap- 
ons captured, told of the terrible or- 
deal. Illuminated maps showed the 
fluctuating siege lines or analyzed the 
shell fire. One pathetic piece of bread, 
the equivalent perhaps of two slices, 
showed to what scant daily rations the 
people were reduced at one time. The 
permits for the operation of German 
automobiles in Leningrad signed by 
Major General J. Krug, “Comman- 


dant of Leningrad,” were exultantly 
displayed by the Museum assistants; 
while in the hotels, soda came out of 
capped bottles inscribed “Eigentum 
der Luftwaffe’! 

The plans for the completion and 
repair of Leningrad are most impres- 
sive. Perhaps there is: no finer city 
plan than that which will further the 
great destinies of a great city. Wide 
avenues leading down to the Gulf of 
Finland, a rational distribution of lo- 
cal centers; the maintenance of cen- 
tral Leningrad with its old architec- 
tural style; the rational solution of all 
trafic problems and the proper co- 
ordination of industry. Seeing Lenin- 
grad again one understood the com- 
pelling sense of destiny, the acute feel- 
ing of individual responsibility, of all 
the people for the protection of Rus- 
sia’s cultural heritage concentrated in 
that noble city. It was this that weld- 
ed that suffering people into a gallant 
and resolute social unity that with 
common fervor endured unbelievable 
hardships, daily faced danger in its 
cruelest forms, paid the horrible price 
of 60,000 dead from shell fire and hun- 
dreds of thousands dead from cold and 
starvation: faced it undaunted and un- 
dismayed, and finally won liberation 
and renewed life. 

One story may suffice for thousands 
untold: Joffe, that great physicist, cer- 
tainly one of the world’s greatest, had 
a laboratory with sixteen assistants, 
getting solid results on important prob- 
lems; one by one they succumbed to 
wounds, sickness or cold. Three were 
left. Joffe said, ‘““We cannot allow 
this work to be destroyed. You must 
get to Moscow—a plane is waiting for 
you.” There were no automobiles; 
they started the long trek to the air- 
port in bitterest weather. One by one 
they fell, the last almost in sight of 
the field, and a great scientific team, 
courageous to the death, had been ex- 
tinguished. 

The celebrations ended with the 
banquet at the Kremlin, in the lovely 
vaulted hall of St. George. Stalin and 
Molotov and Kalinin, Zhukov, Rokos- 
sovsky and others of the Supreme 
Council were there, as was also the 
Moscow Philharmonic, for incidental 
music a number of Moscow’s most 
brilliant soloists, and finally, the Red 
Army Chorus, singing with a thunder- 
ous élan that at times made the vast 
hall quiver and ring. There were final 
speeches by the members of the Acad: 
emy, with the announcement of new 
honors for them. Stalin himself looked 
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in the best of health and was in a jo- 
vial mood, as were his 1,200 guests. 
An adequate account of these eight- 
een days would require several issues 
of Soviet Russia Today. ‘There were a 
score of subjects calling for separate 
articles: such as the very impressive 
and convincing trials of the sixteen 
Poles; the bitter sight of the ruined 
palace of Peterhof, the desecraticn in 
Tolstoy’s village, and the second meet- 
ing of the whole Academy when vari- 
ous speakers paid homage to the Acad- 
emy and gave thanks for their gener- 
ous reception. The theme was the 
future of international science, and 
Kapitsa, speaking in English, spoke 
nobly when he said: “ . . . Science 
makes us one. ‘There is no national or 
regional science. Every achievement 
of science is for the welfare of the 
whole world. We must develop sci- 
ence for the protection of man by 
means of which he shall realize that 
with knowledge and good will we, to- 


STARS OVER RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 12) 


ridian circles, spectroheliographs, large 
refractors and reflectors cannot be re- 
stored with suddenness, like an apart- 
ment building or a textile factory. 
(Perhaps we should call to mind that 
work on the unfinished 200-inch re- 
flector at Palomar in California was 
begun nearly twenty years ago!) 
Although the demolition of Pulkovo 
may be taken as one of the necessary 
calamities in the siege of the neigh- 
boring metropolis, destruction of the 
modern observatory at Simeiz in the 
Crimea cannot. be thus rationalized. 
Apparently it was largely burned, with- 
out any military operations in the im- 
mediate vicinity, but not until truck 
loads of scientific equipment had been 
carried off to Germany. In other 
words, the place was looted and then 
almost completely destroyed. Russian 
astronomers have heard that the in- 
struments that had been taken to Ger- 
many were evidently too badly dam- 
aged (possibly in the last days of the 
German War) to be worth returning 
to Russia, except possibly “for exhibi- 
ton purposes,” as one of them put it. 
A still better observatory may be the 
result of the destruction of Simeiz. It 
will probably be in a more suitable site 
than before—further from the water- 
front, and at a higher altitude in the 
mountains of the Crimean Peninsula. 


In fact, the chosen site is not far from 
the city of Yalta. 
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gether with all people who believe 
as we do, will achieve within the near 
future a great and safe world for hu- 
man beings.” It was a challenge; it 
was a thesis; it is an obligation, which 
both the French and American speak- 
ers warmly endorsed. The American 
speaker urged that international sci- 
ence is a concern of governments, and 
though in the past there have been 
great achievements due to generous 
government help, it has been sporadic. 
But now, science is too important, too 
complicated, too universal in its value 
not to be sustained and organized with 
the full powers of the state behind it. 

In driving rain and the pitch-black 
of early morning the foreign delegates 
separated at the airport, some going to 
Persia, China and India, others, west 
to England and America. All were 
charged with ideas, fertile with new 
plans for scientific progress, on the 


‘ high and promising level of a finer and 


more solid international cooperation. 


The Pukovo Observatory and its 
southern branch at Nikolayev are un- 
der the direction of Dr. G. Neujmin; 
and the Simeiz Observatory is under 
the direction of Dr. A. Schajn. Both 
of these distinguished astronomers are 
well known in America, the former for 
his work in fundamental astronomy 
(chronology, star positions, star mo- 
tions), and the latter in astrophysics. 

The leading Russian astronomers 
recognize that one problem they must 
solve in the near future is the enrich- 
ment of international relationships. 
The young astronomers and the astro- 
nomical students should travel and 
study abroad; foreign scientific litera- 
ture must be amply provided for all 
workers in astronomy and astrophysics. 
And there must be more active parti- 
cipation than in the past in the inter- 
national meetings of astronomers. 

During our too short stay in Russia, 
many contacts were made and confer- 
ences held that should be effective in 
accomplishing these progressive steps 
in the most international of all sciences. 


THE RESURRECTION 
OF DR. GOEBBELS 
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tions, destroy the peace and bring Rus- 
sia, America and all the world to irre- 
parable disaster. The democratic faith 
presupposes that truth will ultimately 
prevail over error in a free market for 





ideas. No friend of democracy would 
close the market or deny to anyone the 
right to publish falsehoods. But truth 
can prevail only when knowledge is 
widely and honestly disseminated. For 
this the daily and periodical press, no 
less than conscientious book publishers, 
has a responsibility which has not in all 
cases been discharged. An even greater 
long-run responsibility lies upon colleges 
and universities. That educated pub- 
lishers and editors should accept Bar- 
mine’s book as a contribution to Ameri- 


‘can knowledge of the Soviet Union is 


a demonstration of the bankruptcy of 
American education in dealing with the 
USSR. This failure has cost Ameri- 
cans and Russians and all other free 
peoples an incalculable toll of blood, 
treasure and tears and will cost far 
more in the years ahead if it is not 
remedied. 

Fortunately there is hope. The 
American public shows few symptoms 
of being fooled by charlatans. It knows 
what the United States and the Soviet 
Union owe to one another. Even in 
academic circles, there is progress. 
What has been done at Cornell and 
what is being planned at Columbia, 
Stanford and other institutions offers 
promise that a decade hence most lit- 
erate Americans will be able to distin- 
guish fact from ‘ction in their reading 
about Russia. 

Meanwhile all men and women of 
wisdom and good will owe it to them- 
selves and to posterity to write and 
speak out lest the dope-peddlers cor- 
rupt Americans, as Germans, Italians, 


' Japanese and many Spaniards, French- 


men and Britishers were corrupted to 
their sorrow and to their doom. Bar- 
mine’s book is a challenge. The issue 
is not “academic.” It is one of life or 
death for our common civilization. In 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s last words: 
“The mere conquest of our enemies is 
not enough. We must go on to do all 
in our power to conquer the doubts and 
the fears, the ignorance and the greed, 
which made this horror possible. . . . 
Let us move forward with strong and 
active faith.” 
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Ude, through which passes the Trans- 
Siberian, boasts a large plant devoted 
to the manufacture and the repair of 
locomotives and other railroad equip- 
ment. Gold, silver, tin, tungsten, cop- 
per, manganese and coal are being ex- 
tensively mined. One of the most 
striking undertakings in Buryat-Mon- 
golia is the direct conversion under- 
ground of coal into gas through com- 
bustion, so that the labor of mining is 
avoided. ‘The gas is piped to the sur- 
face and then put to various uses. 


Fish canneries, based on the plenti- 
ful catches of Lake Baikal, are growing 
in number. Fresh-water seals also in- 
habit this lake, which is the deepest in 
the world and may once have been con- 
nected with the open sea. Game like- 
wise abounds in the Baikal area, which 
swarms with no less-than 500 different 
species of animal. Here is found some 
of the finest sable in the Soviet Union. 
The black pelt of this small quadruped 
is one of the rarest of all furs and was 
often handed over to various conquer- 
ors as tribute by the Buryat-Mongols. 
So valuable was it that it came to be 
known as “‘soft gold.” 


YAKUTIA 


BiccEsT of all autonomous Soviet 
socialist republics and, next to the Rus- 
sian Republic the largest national di- 
vision within the USSR, is enormous 
Yakutia to the north and east of Bur- 
vat-Mongolia. The Yakut ASSR, twice 
the size of Alaska, extends more than 
1,000 miles north to the Arctic Ocean, 
upon whose icy waters it has a coast- 
line of over 1,500 miles. This Siberian 
republic is very thinly populated and 
has only about 400,000 inhabitants, of 
whom all but some 20 per cent are na- 
tive Yakuts. The Yakuts are one of the 
few Turko-Tartar peoples who were 
won over to the Greek Orthodox re- 
ligion by the Russians. 

Yakutia is the coldest region in the 
entire Soviet Union and parts of it are 
actually colder than the North Pole. 
In fact, Oimekon and Verkhoyansk, 
where the thermometer has registered 
more than 90 degrees below zero Fah- 
renheit, are the coldest known places cn 
earth. These towns are located in Si- 
beria’s northeast mountainous zone 
which has long been regarded as ‘“‘the 
icebox of the world.” As would be ex- 
pected, the winter is both severe and 
long in the Yakut ASSR, lasting seven 
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Member of a Yakut collective farm, E. Proto- 

diakonova, at her sewing machine, a con- 

venience that was unheard of in the past by 
the people of Yakutia 


or eight months. The rivers freeze to a 
depth of six and a half feet and the soil 
itself sometimes more than 650 feet. 

The forest wilderness or taiga of Ya- 
kutia extends over at least half its area. 
The most valuable tree here is the larch, 
which is exceptionally hard, durable 
and rot-resistant and is often used in 
place of iron girders. Besides its natural 
wealth in timber, the Yakut Republic 
possesses extensive reserves of oil, coal, 
tin, iron and gold. Gold is the leading 
product of the republic and is found in 
abundance along the northward-flow- 
ing rivers. Richest deposits are those 
on the upper Aldan River, a tributary 
of the wide Lena River that is the main 
channel for transportation in this coun- 
try. A Soviet prospector discovered new 
fields in 1923 and immediately reported 
them to the state authorities. These Al- 
dan mines, a regular Siberian Klondike, 
were of course automatically classified 
as public property and were soon being 
exploited systematically by the Soviet 
Gold Trust. 

Yakut hunters and trappers find the 
boundless, primeval woods of their re- 
public a veritable paradise; and furs are 
the second most valuable product of the 
nation—one quarter of the USSR’s 
furs and pelts come from Yakutia. The 
hunters have a reputation for shooting 
the smaller game through the eye, so 
as not to damiage the pelts, and their 
markmanship is so excellent that in the 
Red Army they are invariably selected 
as special sharpshooters or snipers. In 


this region hundreds of thousands of 
years ago roamed and stamped the huge, 
prehistoric mammoth, an extinct species 
of elephant, as large as the present In- 
dian type, that became adapted to cold 
climates. In the Arctic sections of Ya- 
kutia, where many of the great mam- 
moths got bogged down in the marshy 
tundra, tusks and sometimes complete 
carcasses of the animal are so well pre- 
served in the frozen mud that the sal- 
vaging of mammoth ivory is a sizeable 
industry. 

The nomadic Yakuts always had 
large reindeer herds, which served as a 
source of both food and leather. Since 
the coming of the Soviets, scientific 
breeding and collective reindeer farms 
have been introduced. The raising of 
horses and cattle has also made notable 
progress under the stimulus of up-to- 
date methods. Since 1940 the collective 
farm cattle herds have increased 32 
per cent and the number of the head of 
deer, 36 per cent. In agriculture, gen- 
erally in a most retarded state in the old 
days and totally unfamiliar to the ma- 
jority of Yakuts, machinery is rapidly 
replacing reindeer as the main motive 
power. Today the sown area is four 
times that of 1917, and in a soil which 
was never previously tilled, wheat now 
grows—a new species called yakutianka, 
By 1941 there were already 7,500 
acres sown to ‘this crop. For the first 
time potatoes, cucumbers, cabbage, to- 
matoes <nd other vegetables are being 
grown in this area on a large scale. 

Transportation and communication, 
however, still remain a most difficult 
problem in this land of wilderness, 
mountains and ice. 

For example, the republic’s post of- 
fice department, according to William 
Mandel in his scholarly book “The 
Soviet Far East,” lists as “employees” 
3,500 reindeer, 1,200 horses and 1,000 
dogs. It also “uses planes, trucks and 
motorboats by the hundred. . . . Pack 
animals deliver the mail during the 
spring thaw, when cars cannot leave 
the single highway. Maintaining tele- 
graph lines is a deed of heroism under 
circumstances where a single line stret- 
ches 900 miles through an uninhabited 
sub-Arctic forest in a country where 
winter means incredible blizzards and 
60 below. But it is done,” 

The backward natives of the Yakut 
Republic used to live, together with 
their domestic animals in smoky yur‘ts, 
similar to the wigwam of the American 
Indian, or in low-ceilinged huts with 
dirt floors. In this land of sub-zero cold 
and raging blizzards, a fire within the 
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dwelling is such an absolute necessity 
during most of the year that the word 
for house, dom in Russian, became 
widely metamorphosed into dym, ori- 
ginally meaning smoke. 

In 1942, the late Wendell Willkie 
passed through Yakutia on his trip to 
the Soviet Union and was much im- 
pressed by recent progress in this part 
of Siberia, and he devoted a chapter to 
the subject in his popular book “One 
World.” There he writes how in win- 
ter the Yakuts “lived on spoiled fish 
and roots; disease and famine decimated 
what was once a hardy people. During 
the time of the tsars Yakutia was fa- 
mous for syphilis, tuberculosis and 
furs.” The head of the Yakut ASSR in- 
formed Mr. Willkie that in pre-revolu- 
tionary days 98 per cent of the people 
were illiterate, now 98 per cent are lit- 
erate. 

In Yakutsk, a city of 50,000 and cap- 
ital of the republic, Mr. Willkie in- 
spected a fine new library of 550,000 
volumes “in an old but well-lighted 
building, clean and well staffed... . 
The machine for delivering books to 
the reading room worked like a primi- 
tive country well. But the reading room 
was well occupied. The card catalogues 
were modern and complete. The records 
showed that over 100,000 people — 
many had come from the countryside 
around — had used books during the 
past nine months. Special exhibits hung 
on the walls. Soviet periodicals and ref- 
erence books were on the open shelves. 
There was an air of great efficiency 
about the place. This was a library any 
town of its size might well be proud 
of.” 


This library can be taken as typical 


of the enormous cultural advance made 
by the Yakuts under the Soviets. Under 
the old regime the educated people con- 
sisted almost entirely of exiles from 
European Russia who served as local 
teachers, physicians and _ technicians. 
Some of the most able and eminent 
exiles lived in Yakutia for a time, car- 
ried on valuable scientific work and 
founded an excellent museum in Ya- 
kutsk. “By the time of the Bolshevik 
Revolution,” writes Mr. Owen Latti- 
more, ‘‘there existed a strange situation 
up under the curve of the Polar Circle. 
Here, in a land of widespread hunger, 
political tyranny, peculiarly brutal fron- 
tier conditions and low cultural de- 
velopments, working under conditions 
which exposed them to unheralded and 
arbitrary suppression, but nevertheless 
working, were some of the best minds 
of the twentieth century.” 

In 1917, school children in Yakutia 
were mainly those of Russian parents. 
Now the Yakut people as a whole are 
being trained in the many new schools, 
colleges and technical institutions of the 
republic. By 1940, there were 425 
schools as compared with 141 in 1917. 
The Yakuts read and study textbooks 
published in their own language, which 
had no adequate written alphabet be- 
fore. They have built 25 motion picture 
houses and instituted traveling movie 
shows which bring the modern cinema 
to the outlying parts of the republic. 
A special Yakut Theater of Drama 
produces plays in the native language 
with native Yakuts as the actors. There 
is little doubt that in cultural as well 
as economic development the Yakuts 
have taken the leadership among the 
Soviet peoples of the North. 


THE GUZULS COME DOWN TO THE VALLEYS 


(Continued from page 21) 


would receive grants of land from the 
estates formerly belonging to the enemies 
of the people and to the landlords, would 
receive homes and become real house- 
hold owners leaving poverty behind for- 
ever. 

Delegations from the highlands came 
down into the valleys, into villages where 
the land was waiting for them to work. 
And tarmhands, descendants of genera- 
tions of farm laborers, who themselves 
had received land grants, led them from 
field to field, from house to house. The 
highlanders entered the rich homes of 
the Voegels, the Kurtzners, Fichters and 
Dietrichs. Without any fear they entered 
the homes of those to whom they had but 
recently tipped their hats. 

saw new settlers in the village Kos- 
tyn, in Lukachev District. Highlanders 
in tall sheepskin caps and short sheepskin 
Coats, and peasants from the valley in 
Tagged jackets and equally tattered trou- 
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sers. A highlander, Vassil Bodrak, was 
standing in the doorway of his new house. 
Through the window I saw large bright 
rooms filled with sunshine. 

“There is justice in this world after 
all,” the former farmhand said, his face 
shining with happiness. ‘““The Germans 
have paid for our tears.” 

For six months the Germans tortured 
this highlander in Levonia, Bavaria. 
Then they burned his house, stole his 
horse and tried to deport his wife and 
children for slave labor, but fortunately 
they managed to escape en route. And 
here he was, this farm laborer, receiving 
from the people the very home and land 
of a German who had cultivated it with 
slave labor. 

“T have been living in this world for 
forty-three years,” he went on, “but my 
real life is only beginning.” 

It was worthwhile seeing the Carpa- 
thian villages as they received the settlers 


from the highlands. The first impression 
suggested the celebration of a national 
holiday: horses and carts adorned with 
ribbons, red flags waving over the build- 
ings of the village people’s committees. 

The village Tavra, near Uzhorod, was 
like a hospitable host welcuming his 
guests. Horse- and ox-drawn carts and 
covered wagons carrying the families and 
property of the highlanders stopped in 
front of their new homes. 

In the office of the village people’s com- 
mittee I saw lists of names. They were 
the new settlers who were to receive 
seed: 857 pounds of grain and 70 pounds 
of corn per family, enough to plant their 
allotment. 

On the following day the village 
hummed with work—newcomers, but at 
home, in their own homes. 

Slowly old Ilko Chepora moved behind 
the harrow. His family had pleaded with 
him to remain in their new home in the 
village Velika. But old Chepora would 
hear none of it. His back was bent, his 
hands sometimes trembled, but he could 
not resist the desire to go out and meet 
this sun which now began to shine for 
him in his declining years. 

In his old place at Vuchkovo, old Ilko 
had only as much land as his hut occupied. 
And even the hut was hateful to him. 
Beneath its roof the Magyar gendarmes 
had nearly broken his legs because a high 
fever had kept him from reporting for 
work in the landlord’s fields. 

The old peasant moved over the field 
as though twenty years had dropped from 
his shoulders. A fresh spring breeze ca- 
ressed his wrinkled cheeks. Perhaps for 
the first time in his long life old Ilko 
realized how blue the sky was over the 
Carpathians, how pure the mountain air. 


THEY CALLED HIM 
RED SUN 
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silvery hair, and straightening the sleeve 
of his meticulously ironed coat, Semion 
Vassilievich entered the classroom. The 
rays of the sun, broken into its compo- 
nents by the bottled windows, played its 
many colors on the walls of the classroom 
and on the faces of the pupils. 

When Semion Vassilievich had taken 
his seat on the wooden stool at the table 
in front of the class, Valentin Shikin, the 
monitor, handed him the roll call. Twen- 
ty-two were present. Among the four ab- 
sent was Grisha -Balabin, and Semion 
Vassilievich recalled with a pang in his 
heart, the tall, smart lad. 

He let his gaze rest on the familiar, 
pinched faces of the children who had 
grown up in the last two years. Then he 
looked at the windows where the sun- 
beams danced gaily in the bottles, the 
stone ball that was to serve as a globe, 
the fresh boards, the pitted walls, Stalin’s 
picture cut out from an old magazine. 

“Yes,” he thought, “we’ll have to begin 
many things from the very beginning. 
The children have forgotten much, and 
there is much that we will have to help 
them forget.” 

Aloud he said to the class: “Now, chil- 
dren, let us recall on what lesson we 
stopped two years ago!” 
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and other CIO leaders, and by Mrs. 
Iranklin D. Roosevelt. Describing the 
preparatory work of the new World 
Federation of Trade Unions at the Lon- 
don and San Francisco conferences, Mr. 
Hillman paid special tribute to the work 
of Chairman Kuznetsov and Secretary 
Tarasov of the Soviet delegation “with- 
out whose hard work, splendid coopera- 
tion and full adherence to democratic 
principles, our task could never have 
been accomplished.” Mrs. Roosevelt 
emphasized the importance of the visit 
of the Soviet trade union delegation in 
increasing mutual understanding between 
the American and Soviet people, con- 
necting this event with the role of the 
people of the world in making the United 
Nations Charter work. “No government 
can do it for us,” she said, “the people 
have to do it.” 


Kuznetsov told the meeting how 
warmly the workers of the Soviet Union 
had welcomed the opportunity to send 
his first trade union delegation to the 
United States. He paid high tribute to 
the CIO both for its role in the Ameri- 
can labor movement, and for its coop- 
eration in the new world organization. 
Describing the work of the Soviet trade 
unions, he declared: 


“All conversation to the effect that 
the Soviet trade unions are not free, and 
that they buy their right to exist by serv- 
ing the government is a slander against 
the Soviet trade unions, against the Soviet 
workers. Only the enemies of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet workers can talk 


” 


so. 


The women members of the delegation, 
Claudia Orlova, chairman of the Mos- 
cow Clothing Workers’ Union; Iraida 
Shostak, chairman of the Omsk High 
School and Scientific Workers’ Union, 
and Lubov Samoshina, the delegation’s 
interpreter, were given a special recep- 
tion by the Committee of Women of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. Muriel Draper, chairman of 
the committee, presided; greetings were 
extended by women CIO and AFL lead- 
ers, and the Soviet women delegates an- 
swered questions about their country. 


While the top leaders of the AFL 
were conspicuously absent among those 
who welcomed the Soviet delegation, due 
to their reactionary stand on Soviet trade 
unions and refusal to join in the WFTU, 
local union leaders and AFL rank and 
file members made clear their disagree- 
ment with this official policy. 

The Soviet trade union delegation has 
extended to the CIO an invitation to 
send an American trade union delegation 
to visit the USSR following the Septem- 
ber conference of the WFTU in Paris, 
when the new world organization will 
be formally set up. Such a visit from 
American labor leaders will cement still 
further the friendship between the labor 
movements of the two countries. It is 
also to be hoped that the United Nations 
will soon reverse the San Francisco de- 
cision to exclude organized labor from 
its councils, and add to its strength and 
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effectiveness by providing representation 


for the WFTU. 


Situation in Austria 
HE United States, Great Britain, 


Russia and France announced jointly 
on August eighth that agreement had 
been reached on four-power Allied con- 
trol machinery to administer Austria, 
now completely separated from Germany, 
and pave the way for a freely elected 
Austrian Government, operating within 
Austria’s 1937 borders. An Allied coun- 
cil of four military commissioners will 
have supreme authority for the adminis- 
tration of Austria as a whole, while 
Vienna, divided into four occupation 
zones will be governed by four comman- 
dants responsible to the Allied Council. 
The administrative set-up is similar to 
that worked out for Germany, with the 
significant exception that “a central Aus- 
trian administrative machine” is to be set 
up pending elections. This Allied agree- 
ment means the beginning of the imple- 
mentation of the Moscow declaration re- 
garding the restoration of Austrian in- 
dependence. 

The Potsdam declaration noted that 
the Soviet Government had requested 
that the authority of the present Austrian 
Provisional Government headed by Dr. 
Karl Renner, be extended to all of Aus- 
tria, and that this question would be ex- 
amined after the entry of British and 
American forces into Vienna. 

There has been a great deal of loose 
talk about the “Soviet sponsored” Ren- 
ner Government, and the most shocking 
misrepresentation of the whole situation 
in Austria in recent months, which in re- 
cent days has reached an all-time iow 
with the slanderous attacks on the Red 
Army by irresponsible correspondents 
ready to listen to every loose-tongued 
pro-fascist. 

As soon as the Red Army entered 
Austria, the Soviet Government issued a 
statement, as in the case of other liber- 
ated countries, that it had no intention of 
acquiring any part of Austrian territory 
or altering its social system. It reaffirmed 
the Moscow four-power declaration on 
the independence of Austria and de- 
clared it would assist in the “restoration 
of a democratic order and institutions.” 
Sixteen days after the Soviet troops had 
freed Vienna from the Germans, the 
Soviet Government, having previously 
notified the Allies, made the announce- 
ment that a provisional Austrian Gov- 
ernment had been formed, with Dr. Karl 
Renner as Chancellor, and declared that 
it “was not disposed to hinder this devel- 
opment.” : 

Anti-Nazi Austrians everywhere hailed 
the make-up of the new cabinet with 
enthusiasm. Dr. Renner himself had 
always belonged to the Right Wing of 
the Social Democrats. He had led the 
Austrian peace delegation to- the St. 
Germain peace conference after World 
War I. and had been first chancellor of 
the Republic after the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In his cabi- 





net- were four Social Democrats, foy; 
Socialists of the People’s Party, three 
Communists and two independents. The 
monarchists were the only group not 
represented. It was difficult to see how 
this very right wing group could be called 
a puppet government of the USSR, but 
that is exactly what happened. From 
London and Washington came immediate 
statements of displeasure at Moscow’s 
“hasty action,” and indignant declar- 
ations that recognition would not be 
forthcoming. Which was odd, because a 
careful reading of reports of the whole 
affair made it very clear that the Soviet 
Government itself was not yet recogniz- 
ing the new provisional government, nor 
even raising the question. It was simply 
realistically recognizing a fait accompli 
by the Austrians themselves. It was un- 
doubtedly aware that if a government of 
this type were not permitted to function, 
there were still representatives of the 
house of Hapsburg around who would be 
glad of a job. 

Edgar Snow, in an article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of August 11, confirms 
the fact that this government was or- 
ganized by the Austrians themselves in 
the Soviet occupation zone, under the 
aegis of the Austrian underground move- 
cent, which had been led by a non-party 
Austrian nationalist, Raoul Baumballa. 
Baumballa had managed in 1942 to unite 
the principal parties of the Austrian un- 
derground on a common anti-Nazi pro- 
gram, and in the spring of 1944 actively 
helped the Red Army take Vienna. Snow 
further describes the ingenius and highly 
democratic method by which the Renner 
government functions. Each of the min- 
isters of the cabinet has two or three 
under secretaries representing the other 
parties, and each must have his under 
secretaries’ approval for all his actions. 
Dr. Renner also named three ministers 
without portfolio—one Communist, one 
Socialist and one Independent—whose 
sanction is necessary to legalize his own 
decisions. Thus neither the prime min- 
ister himself nor any of his cabinet mem- 
bers can act without unanimous support 
of his subordinates, from the other 
parties. 

Other correspondents recently writing 
from Austria have also confirmed the 
fact that this government was not formed 
under Russian pressure, but that it was 
organized spontaneously by the Austrians 
themselves and confirmed by the Russian 
forces only after it had been formed. 

Austria, of course is in a desperate eco- 
nomic plight after years of Hitler rule. 
A large part of the population has been 
infected with Nazism. And since the 
Soviet government has the right to collect 
reparations from former Nazi properties 
in the zone it occupies, it is natural this 
should arouse some resentment. 

In a dispatch published in the New 
York Times of August 8th, Cardinal 
Innitzer was quoted as saying that the 
Catholic churches in the environs of 
Vienna occupied by the Red Army had 
been permitted free worship since liber- 
ation by the Russians and that the Red 
Army had at his request helped guard his 
palace. 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 





Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Releases 


MILITARY SECRET 


The Soviet Secret Service in a 
fight to the finish with a group 
of German spies. Directed by 
Vladimir Legoshin. 





THE LAST HILL 


Epic story of Sevastopol’s heroic 
defense. Directed by Alexander 
Zarkhi and Josef Heifitz, directors 
of “Baltic Deputy.” 


Coming Soon 


GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm, director of “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” “Lenin in 1918” and “The 
Thirteen.” 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont, 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 15c. 


THE CASE OF THE 
16 POLES 


As told in official documents. 10c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 
Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
d atic res. 10c. 





OUR SOVIET ALLY 
by Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow warns 
of the dangers of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
3c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 


Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 


the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and Study (Mimeographed). 5c. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


1) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 
CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3.000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 
Also Available 


2) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 
METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


3) FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


by Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian read- 
ers for school children but excerpts chosen 
are not juvenile. 


$1.25 postpaid 


4) RUSSIAN ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


by Waldemar Schapiro 


About 10,000 definitions in each section. 
New orthography is used. 

$1.75 postpaid 
NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. S., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Enclose please find [] check [J bills [] money 
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for which please send me items number 
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The story of the incentives behind the Soviet victories, 





on the battlelines, in the factories, farms and homes 








The Soviet Spiri 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


N his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 
give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 
the truth about the new society that was being 
built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events. ... My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. A-5) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [J check [] money order [J currency for $2.00 
for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one 
year and a copy of “The Soviet Spirit” by Dr. Harry F. 


[] New [] Renewal 


had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in the black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels. ... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 
means for the future of human living everywhere, 
there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 


Contents 
. scope of this informative and inspiring 
book may be indicated by its contents: WHY 
THEY WERE WronG—“Owr SPIRIT IS DIFFERENT’— 
No Fear OF THE FuTURE—THE ButLpers Figut— 
Not For THEMSELVES ALONE—WHAT’S OvRs IS 
MinE—SOcIALIST Prorit AND CAPITALIST VIRTUES 
-—Everyspopy’s Business—THEY WorkK TOGETHER 
—WINNIUNG THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION—SOCIALIST 
COMPETITION-—WORKERS’ INITIATIVE—PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS — OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL—SocIAL Ap- 
PROVAL—THE SOCIALIZED INDIVIDUAL—THE PULL 
OF THE FUTURE. 
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Dr. WARD has taught in theological schools for 
over a quarter of a century and is at present 
Professor Emeritus of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was founder of the Methodist Federation 
of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Europe and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Social Order, In Place of Profit, 
etc. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world, 
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Spe Cle pF : CT, fer 
ag SOVIET SPIRIT is a new book, not a reprint. 
By special arrangements with the publisher we are 
enabled to offer our readers a copy of this great 
new book, just off the press, together with a year's 


subscription to the magazine, for only $2.00. 








